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PREFACE. 


The present work, Sanders’ Union Reader, 
Number Two, continues carefully, and on the same 
plan , the course of reading commenced in volume 
Number One, of the Union Series. 

Besides the arrangement of the more Difficult 
Words, as exercises in Spelling and Definition, to 
precede, in each case, the attempt at reading, Tables 
of the Elementary Sounds of the Letters have been 
given, in the fore part of the book, by the aid of 
which the pupil may be early trained in the niceties 
of a clear and correct enunciation. 

The Pauses and other Marks, found in written or 
printed discourse, are also explained with suitable 
brevity and simplicity, while, throughout the volume, 
will be found not a few attractive pictorial illustra- 
tions. 

Most of the Reading Lessons have been written 
expressly for this work, and in them, we hope will 
be found such variety of style and diversity of sub- 
ject, such valuable instruction and high moral tone, 
as can not fail to make them truly efficient in the 
work of juvenile education. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by 
CHARLES W. 8ANDER8, 

In the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States Ibr the Southern District 
of New York. 
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EXERCISE I. 

ELEMENTARY VOWEL SOUNDS. 


TONICS. 


a 

as in 

ape, 

fate, 

lane, 

made. 

a 

u 

far, 

are, 

lark, 

farm. 

a 

<4 

all, 

salt, 

horn, 

com. 

'& 

44 

at, 

man, 

have, 

cash. 

a 

u 

care, 

liair, 

bear, 

there. 

a 

a 

ask, 

pant, 

lance, 

grass. 

e 

u 

eve, 

cede, 

here, 

these. 

S 

u 

end, 

men, 

next, 

went. 

e 

u 

her, 

err, 

nerve, 

verd& 

l 

u 

ice, 

mine, 

wise, 

tire. 

X 

u 

it, 

pin, 

give, 

sing. 

o 

u 

old, 

tone, 

note, 

yoke. 

o 

u 

do, 

who, 

prove, 

food. 

5 

u 

ox, 

hot, 

doll, 

shop. 

u 

u 

tune, 

cube, 

dupe, 

huge. 

u 

u 

up, 

bud. 

hut, 

hunt. 

fi 

u 

urge, 

. burn, 

fur. 

turf. 

11 

a 

pull. 

put, 

bush, 

puss. 

oi 

u 

oil, 

boil. 

boy, 

toy. 

ou 

(4 

out, 

loud, 

COW, 

bow. 


EXERCISE n. 

SUB-TONIC SOUNDS. 


b 

as in 

bat. 

bale, 

Jold, 

6ar6. 

d. 

u 

dun, 

did, 

(fate, 

dome, 

ff 

u 

ffun, 


< 7 ate, 


j 

44 

^t, 

jam, 

join. 

/ust. 

1 

(4 

Zet, 

'• fate, 

lint. 

Zure. 

m 

44 

man. 

-mite, 

mold, 

must. 

n 

44 

not, 

net, 

nine, 

name. 

r 

44 

run, 

race, 

rent. 

rare* 

V 

6i 

vent, 

vast, 

mne, 
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EXERCISES. 


w 

as in 

went, 

WOS, 

wine. 

wish. 

y 

u 

yes, 

yarn, 

year, 

yield. 

z 

44 

zeal, 

zest, 

zone, 

maze. 

zh 

44 

azure, 

glazier, 

treasure, 

seizure. 

ng 

44 

sing, 

ra ng. 

wing. 

buny. 

th 

u 

they, 

that, 

then, 

witA. 



EXERCISE 

HI. 




A-TONIC SOUNDS. 


f 

as in 

/it, 

f i/e, 

/ile, 

life. 

h 

u 

Aat, 

Aim, 

Aold, 

Aum. 

k 

44 

Aid, 

ken, 

Aiss, 

Aeep. 

P 

u 

pit, 

pan, 

pump, 

pipe. 

s 

44 

sin, 

sane, 

some, 

sense. 

t 

44 

top, 

tame, 

tane, 

tent. 

ch 

44 

chat. 

chime, 

chore, 

church. 

sh 

44 

8hun, 

sAade, 

sAin, 

sAell. 

th 

44 

thin. 

ZAank, 

lengfA, 

you^A. 

wh 

44 

when, 

what, 

wAine, 

wAale. 


EXERCISE IV. 

COMBINATIONS OP CONSONANT SOUNDS. 


Hand 

blanch 

chum 

crabs 

cradle 

drifts 

seeds 

breadth 

flash 

quaffs 

shafts 

gleam 

grieve 

bu lb 

sold 

ho Ids 

shelf 

bulge 

milk 

helm 

films 

helps 

pulse 

fau Its 

valves 

filch 

wealth 

nymph 

humps 

thumbs 

wench 

hands 

ring 

range 

hanks 

cents 

tasks 

plume 

prince 

ba rb 

orbs 

hard 

surf 

surge 

darA 

marks 

snarl 

hurfo 

warm 

arms 

corpse 

horse 

first 

darts 

earue 
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EXERCISE V. 

EXPLANATION OP THE PAUSES. 

The Period is the longest pause — a full 
stop. It marks the end of a sentence, and 
shows the sense complete ; as, The sky is 
* blue'. Pause the time of counting six, and 
let the voice fall. 

T 

The Interrogation is used at the end of a 
question ; as, Is the sky blue' ? If the question 
can be answered by yes or no, the voice rises; 
if not, it falls ; as, Where is your map' ? Pause 
the time of counting six. 

The Exclamation denotes wonder, sur- 
prise, pain, or joy; as, Oh'! what a sweet 
rose' ! Pause the time of counting one, after 
a single word, and let the voice rise ; but 
after a complete sentence, pause the time of 
coimting six, and let the voice fall. 

i 

The Colon is a pause shorter than the Pe- 
riod; as, The sky is clear': the sun shines. 
Pause the time of counting four, and let the 
voice fall. 

The Semicolon is a pause shorter than the 
Colon ; as, The rose is fair' ; but it soon fades. 
Pause the time of counting two, and let the 
voice fall. Sometimes the voice should rise, 
as the sense may require. 
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The Comma is the shortest pause ; as, Jane, 
goes to school', and learns to read. Pause the* 
time of counting one, and keep the voice up. 

The Dash denotes a sudden pause or change 
of subject ; as, I saw him — but what a sight! . 
When the dash is used after any other pause, 
the time of that pause is doubled. 

EXERCISE YI. 

EXPLANATION OF OTHER MARKS. 

» 

The Apostrophe has the form of the com- 
ma. It denotes the possessive case ; as, John’s 
book ; also, that one or more letters have been 
left out of a word ; as, lov’d for loved. 

« » 

The Quotation includes a passage that is 
taken from some other author or speaker ; as, 
John said, “ See my kite.” 

(. ) 

The 'Parenthesis includes words not prop- 
erly a part of the main sentence ; as, I like 
these people (who would not?) very much. 
The words within the parenthesis should be 
read in a lower tone of voice. 

[ ] 

The Brackets inclose words that serve to 
explain the preceding word or sentence ; as, 
James [the truthful boy"\ went Yvome. 


EXERCISES. 


xi 


A 

The Caret shows where words are to be 
put in, that have been omitted by mistake; 
as, Live '* peace. 

• • 

The Diaeresis is placed over the latter of 
two vowels, to show that they belong to two 
distinct syllables ; as, aerial. 

m 

The Hyphen is used to connect compound 
words; as. Well-doing ; or the parts of a word 
separated at the end of a line. 

The Index points to something special or 
remarkable ; as, Important News ! 

**** .... or — — 

The 'Ellipsis shows that certain words or 
letters have been purposely omitted; as,K„„„g, 
k . . . g, or k g, for king. 

IF 

The Paragraph denotes the beginning of 
a new subject. It is used chiefly in the Bible; 
as, If The same day came to him, etc. 

§ 

The Section is used to divide a book or 
chapter into parts ; as, § 45. 

* + t 

The Asterisk, the Obelisk, the Double 
Dagger, and sometimes other marks* refer 
to notes in the margin. 


* For instance: the Section mark, §, and Yaxs&f&A 
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EXERCISE VIL 

APPLICATION OF THE MARKS USED IN WRITING. 

LINE 

1 My Young Friend/ never tell a false- 

2 hood' ; but always speak the truth' ; this 

3 is pleasing to your Maker. 

4 Do you read his holy word — the Bible' ? 

5 Oh ! remember, that He has there said : 

6 “ He that speaketh lies, shall not escape : 

7 he shall perish.” * Remember, too, that 

8 the All-seeing God knows all that we say 

9 or do. 

10 TW wisdom’s voice is seldom heard 

11 in k g’s palaces, — there have been 

12 vnse kings (e. g. Solomon,) who were lov’d 

13 and obey’d by their subjects.! 

14 Here, [i. e. in the U. S.,] we can not 

15 boast of our kings, princes, lords, &c. ; yet 

16 we have had a President, who, in true 

17 greatness, surpass' ed them al 1 • viz., the 

18 great WASHINGTON. Wash- 

19 ington feared and honored God. 

20 § Section, J Double Dagger, and || Par- 

21 allel, are also used for reference to the 

22 margin. 


0 Proverbs xix, 5 and 9. 








LESSON L 

Les' sow, what is to be learned. Mean, signify. 

Schoi/ ar, pupil ; learner. Stud' t, apply the mind. 

Teach' er, tutor ; instructor. Hard' er, more difficult. 

Through, to the end. Paus' bs, stops ; rests. 

^ THE GOOD SCHOLARS. 

Emma. Teacher, may Charles and I 
each have a new book'? We have read 
this book through three times, -h 

Teacher. Do you think you can spell 
ail the words in that book', and tell me 
what they mean'? 
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Emma. I think we can spell them all 
right; but I do not know that we can 
tell what they all mean. 

Teacher. Well, Emma, you may spell 
guilt , and tell me what it means. 

Emma. G-u-i-l-t, — guilt, crime. 

Teacher. Charles, you may spell neat 

Charles. N-e-a-t, — neat, clean. 

Teacher. Very well. Emma, you may 
spell catch. 

Emma. C-a-t-c-h, — catch, to seize. 

Teacher. Charles, you may spell climb. 

Charles. C-l-i-m-b, — climb, to mount. 

Teacher. Very well done. You shall 
each have a new book. But you will 
have to study; for you will find some 
harder words in this book. 

Emma. Thank you, kind teacher ; 
we will try to spell them all, and tell 
what they mean, when we get through 
this book. 

Teacher. Yes; but you will have to 
learn the sounds of the letters, and 
the use of the marks and pauses. 

Charles. Emma, I think we can learn 
them, too, if we study hard. 
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LESSON n. 


Seek, search. 

Caught, seized. 

Start 7 ed, set out. 

Be gan 7 , commenced. 
Quae 7 eel, fight ; dispute. 
Wish 7 ed, desired. 


Strug 7 gle, contest; strife. 
Blame, find fault with. 

Dis pute 7 , contest in words. 
Sor 7 rt, grieved. 

Cru 7 el, unfeeling. 

Wick 7 ed, sinful. 


THE BOYS AND THE BIRD’S NEST. 

1. Two boys, who were brothers, went 
into the woods, one day, to seek for a 
bird’s nest. 

2. After looking for some time, they 
found one on a low branch of a tree, 
with the bird on the nest 

3. One boy crept up bebmA 
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and caught the bird before it could fly 
from the nest. 

4. The other boy took the nest, which 
had four blue eggs in it, and they both 
started for home. 

5. While they were going home, the 
boys began to quarrel about the bird; 
for they both wished to have it. 

6. During the struggle, the bird flew 
away, and they trod on the nest, and 
broke the eggs. 

7. The boys then began to dispute, 
and blame each other for the loss of 
the bird, and the nest of eggs. 

8. Their mother asked them to tell 
her what they had been doing, and 
what was the cause of their dispute. 

9. The boys then told her what they 
had done, and how they had lost the 
bird antj the nest of eggs, by getting 
into a quarrel. 

10. Their mother said, “My sons, I 
am sorry you have been so cruel and 
wicked. It is cruel to rob the birds of 
their nests, and it is wicked for brothers 
to quarrel.” 
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LESSON m. 


Feed' ing, giving food to. 
L.it' tle, small ; not large. 
Ex cept', leaving out 
Kind' ly, gently. 

Be gins', commences. 
Bough, harsh ; not smooth. 
Speight' ly, brisk ; lively. 
A wake', not asleep. 

Piec' es, bits ; parts. 


Roll' ed, tumbled. 

Pull' ed, drew. 

Stitch' es, links of yam. 

E nough', sufficiently. 

Fierce, ferocious. 

Nib' bling, gnawing. [nails. 
Scratch' ing, tearing with the 
An"gry, furious. 

Read'y, prepared. 


SARAH FEEDING THE KITTENS. 

1. Sarah has a cat which has four 
little kittens. One is white, and the 
other three are gray and white. 

2. Sarah has put some va. ^ 

2 
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dish, and now she sits and looks at 
them, while they lap it up. 

3. I have a little kitten too. Its 
color is a dark gray, except the tip 
of its nose and one paw, which are 
white. 

4. When you take it up kindly, it 
begins to pur, and lick your hand with 
its rough tongue. 

5. If you hold it still for a while, 
and gently pass your hand over its 
back, it will fold its paws, curl itself 
up, and go to sleep. 

6. It is a sprightly little kitten, 
when it is awake, and will play with 
pieces of paj5er, or any thing it finds 
on the floor. 

7. One day, it got into my work- 
basket, rolled the ball of yam and 
spools of thread out on the floor, and 
then pulled the needles and stitches 
out of my work. 

8. If you tie a string to a ball of 
yam, and then roll it around on the 
floor, the kitten will chase after it, as 
though it were a mouse. 
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9. It is not old enough to catch 
mice; but it will prick up its ears, 
and look very fierce, when it hears a 
sound, like nibbling or scratching. 

10. If a dog comes into the room, it 
will crook up its back, and raise up 
its hair, as though it were very angry, 
and getting ready to fight. 



LESSON IV. 


Near, dose by. 

Liv'ed, resided. 

Peep, look slyly. 

Call 7 bd, named. 

A gain 7 , another time. 
Noth 7 ing, not any thing. 
Brok 7 en, crashed. 

Died, expired. 

A bound', about. 


Burst, broke forth. 

Ru 7 in ed, destroyed. 

Bet 7 ter, more excellent. 
Tak'en, received. 

A way 7 , off. 

De cay 7 , perish. 

Spir 7 it, soul. 

Par 7 a dise, garden of Eden ; 
Heaven. 


( 
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MARY AND HER BIRD’S NEST. 

1. A bird came and built her nest 
in a bush, near the house where little 
Mary lived. 

2. Mary would go and peep into the 
nest, to look at the little blue eggs; 
and she called it her bird’s nest. 

3. One day, her mother said, “Mary, 
you must not go and look at the bird’s 
nest again in three weeks.” 

4. Mary was a good girl, and did as 
she was told: she. did not go near the 
nest. 

5. After three weeks’ time, her moth- 
er said, “Now, Mary, you may go and 
look at your bird’s nest.” 

6. Mary ran out to the bush ; but 
she saw nothing but broken shells all 
around the nest. 

7. She burst into tears, ran into the 
house, and said, “ 0 mother, my little 
blue eggs are all ruined!” 

8. “ Oh no, my child,” said her moth- 
er; “the better part has taken wings, 
and flown away! 
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9. “When you went with me to see 
the little child who died, last week, 
you thought it was ruined. 

10. “The body of the little child, 
like the broken egg-shells, will decay; 
but the spirit, the better part, has 
taken wings and flown afray — A Bird 
of Paradise.” , 



LESSON V. 


Sto'ry, tale. 

A bout', relating to. 

Mas' ter, owner. 

Gen' tlb, mild; meek. 

Watch, keep guard. 

Al low', permit. 

Gar' den, rich spot of ground 
to raise fruit, flowers, etc. 
Al'ways, ever. 


En tire', whole ; complete. 
Charge, care ; trust. [noise. 
Bel' low, make a low, hollow 
Seiz' ed, caught ; grasped. 
Luck' y, fortunate. 

Like' ly, probably. 

Col' lar, neck-band. 

Re WARD' , TCCOTWpSRSfc. 

Faith' yul, 
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ALBERT AND HIS DOG CARLO. 

1. I will now tell you a story about 
Carlo, and Albert, his little master. 

2. Carlo was a large, strong dog; 
and yet he was so gentle, that he 
would let Albert jump upon his back 
and ride. 

3. He was a good dog to watch 
round the house ; for he would not 
allow the pigs and hens to go into 
the garden. 

4. When Albert and Ellen went <5ut 
into the fields, Carlo would always go 
with them, as though he had the entire 
charge of them. 

5. One day, as Albert and Ellen were 
going through the lot, a cross bull be- 
gan to bellow, and run at them. 

6. Albert said, “ Carlo , seize him ! ” 
Carlo sprang at the bull, seized him 
by the nose, and held him fast. 

7. Albert and Ellen ran out of the 
lot, and then Carlo let the bull go. 
He was glad to get away. 

8. They ran to the house, and told 
their father what Carlo "haA Aowo. 
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9. The father said, “ It was lucky 
that Carlo went with you ; for, if he 
had not been there, most likely you 
would have been killed.” 

10. “Was he not a good dog, then?” 
said Albert and Ellen both at the same 
time. 

11. “Yes,” said their father; “and I 
will buy a brass collar, and you may 
put it round his neck, as a reward for 
his faithful care over you.” 


LESSON VI. 


I' dle, indolent ; lazy. 
Use' fcl, profitable. 
Bus' y, diligent. 

Sum mer, warm season. 
Gatii' er, collect. 

A mong', amidst. 
Flow'ers, blossoms. 

W in' ter, cold season. 
Lack, «want; need. 


Car' ry, convey. 

Safe' ly, securely. 

Hon' ey-comb, cells for honey. 
Al'so, likewise. 

Work' ing, laboring. 

A gainst', in provision for. 

Ex cube', apology. 

Serv' ice, use ; benefit. 

Fu' ture, that is to come. 


THE BUSY BEES. 

1. All idle boys and girls should 
learn a useful lesson from the busy 
bees. 

2. In summer, as soon. as. 
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is risen, they go out to gather honey 
among the flowers. 

3. They do not waste the long, sunny 
hours of summer ; but they lay up a 
store of food in their hives for winter. 

4. When winter comes, they have no 
lack of food, though there are no flow- 
ers to give them honey. 

5. They have a long bill, like a tube, 
which they put into the cup of the 
flower, to draw out the honev. 

6. If you go near them in the flower- 
garden, you will see how they gather 
the sweet food. 

7. When they get all they can carry, 
they fly to the hive, and store it away 
safely in the cells of the honey-comb. 

8. In every hive, there is one large 
bee which is called the queen. There 
are, also, some idle bees that do not 
work: these are called drones. 

9. The working bees do not allow 
the drones to live. They sting them 
to death, and then drag them out of 
the hive. 

10. Do not be idle, like the laxy 
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drones ; but be like the busy bee, that 
lays up a store of food against the 
time of need. 

11. There is no excuse for being 
idle. Boys and girls can always find 
something to do, that will be of service 
to them at some future time. 



LESSON vn. 


Tewd'ed, took care of. 
Coi/obs, tints; hues. 
Fra'grancr, odor. 
Pleas 7 ure, delight 
Peet 7 tt, handsome. 
Bought, purchased. 
Fill' ed, supplied. 
Mold, earth. 

Bulb, round root. 


Nev 7 er, at no time. 

Ev 7 eb, at any time. 

Pro duce 7 , bear ; bring forth. 
Sprout, shoot of a plant. 
Sprink 7 le, scatter. 
Clap'ped, struck together. 
Bloom 7 ing, blossoming. 

CON 7 DUCT, \ie\lKV\OT. 

At EORDft' , gw**, 
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THE BULB AND THE FLOWERS. 

1. Little Flora was very fond of 
flowers, and she had many kinds in 
her garden, which she tended with 
great care. 

2. Their bright colors and sweet fra- 
grance gave her much pleasure ; but it 
made her feel sad when the frost came, 
and killed her pretty flowers. 

3. Her father bought a large vase, 
filled it with fine, soft mold, and gave 
her a bulb to plant in it. 

4. Flora had never seen flowers grow 
in a vase, and she did not think the 
bulb would ever produce flowers. 

5. After a few days, the bulb began 
to swell in the vase, and a little green 
sprout was seen coming up. 

6. “Oh! I shall be so glad,” said 
Flora, “ if the bulb bears flowers ; for 
then I can take the vase into the 
house, and keep them all winter.” 

7. One day, as she went out to 
sprinkle water on the plant, she saw 
five little red buds among the leaves. 

8. Flora, clapped Lev bands,, van. into 
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the house, and said, “ 0 father ! come 
. and see my plant ; the buds are all 
blooming out!” 

9. Her father said, “The plant shows 
the care you have taken of it ; and 
your good conduct affords me as much 
pleasure as the flowers do you.” 

10. “Thank you, kind father,” said 
Flora; “if my conduct affords you as 
much pleasure as the flowers do me, 
you must be happy.” 



LESSON VIII. 


Wise, having wisdom. 
World, earth. 

Live, exist ; have a being. 
Be'ihg, existence. 
Clothes, garments . 
Guards, protects. 


Harm, injury. 

Thought, imagined. 

Acts, deeds ; actions. 

Just, upright; honest. 
Pure, free from * 

i Hap' py , 
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GOD MADE ALL THINGS. 

1. God is the Lord. He is great, and 
wise, and good. He made us. He made 
all things. 

2. He made the world. He made the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars. 

3. He made the land, and the sea, 
and the sky, and all things which are 
in them. 

4. He made all the trees and plants 
that grow out of the earth, all the men 
and beasts that live on the land, all the 
birds that fly in the air, and all the fish 
that swim in the sea. 

• 5 . God is good, and does good at 
all times. He takes care of all things 
which He has made. 

6. If He did not take care of them, 
and feed them, they would soon die 
and turn to dust. 

7. God gave us our life and our 
breath. “In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being.”* 

8. He gives us the bread we eat, 
and the clothes we wear. He guards 


* Acts, 17th chapter, 2&th verae. 
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us from harm all the day, and keeps us 
safe while we sleep in the night. 

9. Though we can not see the wind, 
yet it blows all around us: so God is 
with us at all times, though we see 
Him not. 

10. There is no place where we can 
hide from God. If we had wings to 
fly to the ends of the earth, He would 
be there, and know all we thought or 
said. 

11. 0, let us try, at all times, to do 
right! Let us speak no bad words, 
and do no bad acts. 

12. Let us be kind, and just, and 
pure, and good ; and then God will 
bless us, and we shall be happy. 


LESSON IX. 


Rab'bit, small animal. 

Ver't, exceedingly. 

Tim' id, fearful. [animals. 

Bur' row, a hole in the earth for 
Ten'der, soft. 

Pars' let, plant used in cookery. 
Some' times, at times. 

Twigs, small shoots of trees. 
Slender, thin , not thick. 


Bound, leap ; spring. 

Sel'dom, rarely; not often. 
Hunt' ed, sought for. 

Rea' son, cause. 

De pends', relies. 

Safe' tt, security. 

Rais' es, rears ; lifts up. 

Bush' es, shrubs with branches. 
Vo' et, witter oi . 
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THE RABBIT. 


1. The rabbit is a very shy and 
timid creature. 

2. In the day time, it lies in its 
burrow ; but as soon as the night sets 
in, it comes out, and hops around to 
seek for food. 

3. Rabbits feed on tedder herbs and 
plants. They are very fond of sweet 
apples, cabbage, turnips, clover, and 
green corn. 

4. Sometimes they will creep into 
the garden, and nip the pinks and 
parsley. 

5. In the winter, when, there are no 
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green herbs to be found, they feed on 
buds, twigs, shrubs, and the bark of 
young trees. 

6. Babbits have large, round eyes, 
long ears, and long, slender legs. 

7. Their hind legs are much longer 
than their fore legs. For this reason, 
they can leap very far, at a bound. 

8. Rabbits are very spry ; and they 
can run so fast, that even a fox or a 
dog can seldom catch them. 

9. They are sometimes hunted for 
their flesh, which is thought, by many, 
to be very good food. 

10. The rabbit can not bite, like the 
dog, nor scratch, like the cat; and, for 
this reason, it is very timid. 

11. It depends on its long legs for 
safety ; for wnen it hears the least 
noise, it starts up, raises its long ears, 
and bounds away into the bushes, 
where it can not be found. 

12. Cowper, the great poet, kept 
two tame rabbits, which he used to 
play with, as a boy does with his 
pets. 
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LESSON X. 


Greed' t, gluttonous. 

Opt' en, frequently. 

Sweet' meats, fruits preserved 
with sugar. 

Un ripe', not ripe. 

O bet', heed ; mind. 

Be came', came to be. 

With out', unless ; except. 


Ill, sick ; diseased. 

Bear, endure. 

As 8ist', aid ; help. 

Quite, completely ; entirely. 
Care' ful, cautious. 

Health' y, hale ; well. 

Lov' ed, esteemed. 

Par' ents, father and mother. 


THE GREEDY GIRL. 

1. Alice was eight years old. She 
was large for her age, and was very 
fond of play. She could run and jump 
for hours at a time. 

2. She was well and strong, and she 
might have been so for a long time, if 
she had been good, and had done as 
she was told. 

3. But she was fond of cakes, pies, 
and sweetmeats, and would eat too 
much, when she could get them; and 
she would often eat fruit that was not 
ripe. 

4. Her mother had told her she must 
not eat unripe fruit ; for, if she did, it 
would make her sick. But Alice did 
not obey her mother. 
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5. One day, she became very ill, and 
had to be kept, for two or three weeks, 
in a dark room. 

6. She had such a pain in her 
head, that she could not bear the* 
light. She could not bear to hear the 
children play, or even the little birds 
sing. 

7. When she began to get better, 
she was so weak that she could not 
stand nor walk, without some one to 
assist her. 

8. She could not run, nor jump, nor 
play, for a long time. She could not 
go into the fields, with the good boys 
and girls, nor eat the ripe fruit. 

9. But while she was ill, and could 
not sleep at night, she thought a great 
deal of her past conduct. 

10. She found that those who told 
her not to eat too much, were her 
best Mends, and that she had done 
wrong not to obey them. 

11. When Alice became quite well 
again, she was careful of what she 
ate, and tried to do as she hAsL 

3 
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LESSON XL 

Cakv 7 iro, cutting. Re spect', esteem ; honor. 

Tex' ino, attempting. Do' in o, performing. 

Jack-knife, large pocket-knife. Ac quire', gain ; obtain. 

Rid, free ; clear. Se cure', make sure. 

Peo' ple, persons. Es teem', regard. 

No' ble, honorable. Chos'en, preferred. 

FRANK CARVING HIS NAME ON A TREE. 

Pupil. What is that boy trying to 
do with his jack-knife ? 

Teacher. He is trying to carve out 
the letters of his name on that large 
tree. 
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Pupil. Does he think to get rid of 
his name by carving it on a tree'? 

, Teacher. No' ; the boy’s name is 
Frank, and he is trying to make the 
letters of his name — FRANK. 

Pupil. I think he must be a smart 
boy, to make such nice letters on the 
bark of a tree. 

Teacher. He is ; and, if he is a good 
boy, and tries to learn, his name may 
yet be known all over the world. 

Pupil. Will his name be read on 
that tree, by more people, than it would 
be if it were printed in a book' ? 

Teacher. No' ; but, if he is a good 
boy, he will make a good man ; and, if 
he does great and noble deeds, every 
one will love and respect him. 

Pupil. I think I will try to get a 
good name, by doing good and noble 
deeds. 

Teacher. That is the true way to 
acquire a good name , and to secure 
the love and esteem of all good men. 
“A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” 
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LESSON XII. 


Dar' lino, dearly beloved. 
Smil' ino, joyous. 

Speak, talk. 

Know, understand. 

A muse', please. 

Naught' y, bad. 


Please, gratify. 
Rat'tle, child’s toy. 
List' en, hearken. 
Mer' ry, cheerful. 
Tir'ed, wearied. 
Toys, playthings. 


MY DARLING BROTHER. 

1. Little brother, darling boy, 

You are very dear to me ; 

I am happy — full of joy, 

When your smiling face I see. 

2. How I wish that you could speak, 

And could know tba L say 
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Pretty stories I would seek, 

To amuse you every day, — 

3. All about the honey-bees, 

Flying past us in .the sun ; 
Birds, that sing among the trees, 
Lambs that in the meadows run. 

4. nf be very kind to you, 

Never strike nor make you cry, 
As some naughty children do ; 

But to please you I will try. 

5 . Shake your rattle, — here it is, — 

Listen to its merry noise ; 

And, when you are tired of this, 

I will bring you other toys. 


LESSON XIII. 


Cheer' ful, joyful. 

I*ive'ly, brisk; active. 

Ah range', set in order. 

Teas' es, vexes. [play. 

Plat' mates, companions in 
Mis take', error. 

Com' fort, console. 

Wish'es, desires. 

Sul' len, sulky ; morose. 
Will' ful, stubborn . 


Of fend', displease. 
In' jure, hurt ; harm. 
Re turn', render. 
E'vil, injury. 
Will'ino, disposed. 
Joins, unites. 

Be iiave', conduct. 
Man' ner, way. 

De serve', merit. 
Praise, 
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THE KIND LITTLE GIRL. 

1. Amy is a good girl. She is so 
kind and gentle, that she is loved by 
all who know her. 

2. All the little girls are glad when 
she conies to see them ; for she tries 
to make them happy. 

3. Amy is cheerful and lively, and is 
ever ready to assist others who may 
need her help. 

4. She can show the girls how to 
dress their dolls, and to arrange their 
little playthings. 

5 . She never teases any of her play- 
mates, when they make a mistake in 
speaking; and, if any one is sad, she 
tries to comfort her. 

6. If the girls begin some play, when 
she wishes to have some other, she is 
not sullen or willful ; but joins in their 
sport. 

7. If her playmates offend her, she 
does not try to injure them ; but tries 
to return good for evil. 
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8. When she has any thing nice 
given her, she is not selfish ; but is 
willing to share it with others. 

9. Amy loves every one, and tries 
to do good to all; and that is the 
reason why- every one loves her. 

10. If all children would act like 
little Amy, and do unto others as they 
would have others do unto them, how 
much more happy they would be ! 

11. All children like to have others 
speak well of them ; and they should 
try, at all times, to behave in such a 
manner, as to deserve their praise. 


LESSON XIV. 


Poult' by, domestic fowls. 

Break' fast, first meal in the 
d ay. 

Cack' lino, making the noise of 
a hen. [noise. 

Gab'bling, making a confused 

Gob' blinq, making the noise of 
a turkey. 

Gats' er, collect. 

Talk' ino, conversing. 

Nois'y, boisterous. 


Edge, rim ; verge. 

An oth' er, once more. 
Hen'- coop, cage for fowls. 
Spreads, extends. 
Curves, bends ; crooks. 
Struts, walks with lofty 
steps. 

Share, part ; portion. 
Proud' ly, haughtily. 
Group, crowd ; throng. 
Per' bonb, \Ko\ta. 
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LUCY FEEDING THE POULTRY. 

1. Ah! what a lively time here is 
among the poultry! 

2. Lucy has come out with a basket 
of corn on her arm to feed them. 

3. When she calls, all the hens, 
chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys, 
gather around her for their breakfast. 

4. What a cackling, gabbling, and 
gobbling, all at the same time ! It is 
their way of talking. 

5 . They are like some noisy chil- 
dren, — all talking at the same time. 

6. How tame the pigeons are ! One 
sits on the edge of the basket, and 
picks up the corn, while another sits 
on Lucy’s shoulder. 
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A See the old rooster. He stands 
| n Pon the hen-coop, and crows, while 
y the hens and chickens are picking up 
I the com. 

* 8. The turkey spreads out his tail, 

curves his neck, and struts abotft in 
a very proud manner. 

9. He walks around and looks on, 
till the rest get all they want, and 
then he will come to get his share. 

10. The peacock, too, acts very 
proudly. He stands on a high box, 
as though he felt too proud to be seen 
with the rest of the group. 

11. He acts like many vain per- 
sons, who are proud of their fine 
clothes. 


LESSON XV. 

Young, not old. Wreath, garland. 

Font*, loving. Blos' som, flower. 

Foi/ low, go after. Dai'sy, {day’s eye), kind of 

Nam 7 ed, gave name to. flower. 

Be cause', for the reason. But' ter cups, bright yellow 

Ah' swer, reply. flowers. 

Hunt, seek; search. Frisk' bd, leaped ; skipped. 

B ea i f ti ful, very pretty. Pret 7 ti rr, mot* 
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ANNA AND HER PET LAMB. 

1. Anna had a very pretty white 
lamb. He was given to her by her 
aunt, when he was quite young. 

2. She took good care of the lamb, 
and fed him every day, with bread and 
milk ; and she made a nice, warm bed 
for him to lie on at night. 

3. In a few days, the lamb grew so 
fond of Anna, that he would follow 
her all around the yard, just like a 
little dog. 
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4. Anna named her little lamb 
Snowball, because he was as white 
as snow. 

5. Sometimes, when the lamb did 
not see her, Anna would go and hide 
behind the bushes, and then call out, 
“Bo-peep.” 

6. Snowball would answer her by 
crying, “Baa;” and then he would run 
all about the yard, and hunt in the 
bushes, till he found her. 

7. One day, Anna made a beautiful 
wreath of clover-blossoms, and daisies, 
and butter-cups, and tied it around 
Snowball’s neck. 

8. And, when Snowball frisked about, 
and shook his head, she thought there 
never was a prettier pet than he. 

9. When Anna was tired of play, she 
would sit down on the grass, and Snow- 
ball would come and lie down by her, 
and lay his head on her lap. 

10. Snowball was very fond of Anna ; 
for she was kind to him. If you would 
have your pets love you, always treat 
them kindly. 
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Tried, made an effort. 
Draw, sketch. 

Leave, quit ; depart from. 
Near' ly, almost. 

Qui' et, still ; not restless. 
Disturb', molest 


Troub'le, disturbance. 

Er' rand, message. 

Want' ed, needed; desired. 
Brought, fetched. 

Pres' ent, gift. 

Love' ly, pleasing; charming. 


LESSON XVL 


THE FIRST ROSE OF SPRING. 


1. Darwin had no little brothers or 
sisters to play with him ; and his kind 
mother tried to amuse him in every 
way she could. 

2. Darwin was always happy when 
his mother could find time to play 
with him. 
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3. She would Show him how to draw 
pictures, to spin his top, to roll his 
hoop, and to fly his kite. 

4. Sometimes he would, get into his 
little wagon, and she would draw him 
around the garden-walk. 

5. But one day, Darwin’s mother was 
taken quite ill, and she did not leave 
her room for nearly thtee weeks. 

6. Darwin was very sorry that his 
mother was sick ; and he tried to 
keep quiet and still, so as not to dis- 
turb her. 

7. He tried to see how little trouble 
he could give to any one ; and he was 
ready to be sent on an errand when 
he was wanted. 

8. Darwin was very happy, when his 
mother began to get well. He went 
into the garden, and brought her a 
sweet, red rose, and said, “ Mother , you 
shall have the first rose of Spring .” 

9. His mother thanked him for the 
beautiful present, and told him that his 
good conduct gave her more pleasure 
than the most lovely flower. 
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LESSON XVH. 


Self 7 ish, regarding one’s self. 

A long', onward. [trees. 

Or 7 chard, assemblage of fruit- 
None, not one. 

Ask' ed, inquired of. 
Kind-heart' ed, benevolent 


Nice, very pleasant 
Lik'ed, was pleased with. 
Share, divide. 

Aft' er, later in time. 
School, place of instruction. 
Aunt, sister of a parent 


THE SELFISH BOY AND THE KIND-HEARTED GIRL. 

1. One day, as Joseph was going 
along the road, Mr. Preston gave him 

’an apple, and also one to take home 
to his sister Nora. 

2. When Joseph was going home, 
he ate his apple, and also the one Mr. 
Preston sent to his sister. 

3. Next day, as Joseph and his sister 
were going by Mr. Preston’s orchard, he 
asked Nora how she liked the apple he 
sent her. 

4. “ I have not had any of your ap- 
ples, sir,” said Nora. 

5 . “Joseph,” said Mr. Preston, “what 
did you do with the apple I sent to 
your sister?” Joseph hung his head, 
and said, “ I ate it myself.” 

6. “That was very wrong, Joseph,” 
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said Mr. Preston. “I will now give 
your sister Nora two large apples, and 
you shall have none for your unkind 
conduct.” 

7. I will now tell you about a kind- 
hearted girl, who, if she had any 
thing nice given to her, would always 
share it with her little brothers and 
sisters. 

8. One day, after she came home 
from school, her mother told her she 
might go and see her aunt. 

9. It was a fine day in June, when 
the cherries were ripe ; and her aunt 
gave her a basket full to take home. 

10. She did not eat the cherries her- 
self, as some greedy girls would have 
done ; but she took them all home, 
and gave some of the largest ones to 
each of her brothers and sisters. 

11. This is the way all children 
should do. They should bear in mind 
that their little brothers and sisters 
are as fond of good things as them- 
selves ; and they should always be will- 
ing to share with them. 


i 
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lesson xvnx 


Struck, hit. 

Rais' ed, lifted. 
Drop' ped, let fall. 
Meant, intended. 
Taught, instructed. 


Un hap' py, wretched. 
Ex pect', look for. 
Touch' ed, affected. 
Wept, shed tears. 

O ver come', conquer. 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. 

1. George was nine years of age, and 
Kate, his sister, was seven. 

2. They both went to the same 
school, and sat, side by side, on the 
same seat. 

3. One day, as they were playing in 
the yard, George struck Kate a cruel 
blow on her head. 
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4. Kate was angry, and raised her 
hand, at once, to strike him a blow in 
return. 

5. The ,teacher saw her, and said: 
“ Kate, you had better * kiss your brother 

6. Kate dropped her hand, and looked 
up to the teacher, as though she did not 
know what she meant. 

7. She had never been taught to re- 
turn good for evil. 

8. She thought that, if her brother 
struck her, she had a right to strike 
him in return. 

9. Her teacher looked kindly at her, 
and said again : “ Kate, you had better kiss 
your brother. See how fierce and angry 
he looks ! ” 

10. When Kate saw how sullen and 
unhappy he was, she threw her arms 
around his neck, and kissed him. 

11. George did not expect such a 
kind return for his cruel blow. His 
feelings were touched, "and he burst out 
crying. 

* In the phrase, “You had better/* etc., the sense 
would be better for you ” 

4 
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12. Kate took the corner of her 
apron, and wiped away his tears, and 
tried to comfort him by saying, “Don't 
cry, George, you did not hurt me much.” 

13. But this only made him weep 
the more, to think that his sister should 
treat him so kindly, when he had been 
so unkind to her. 

14. If Kate had struck George as 
he did her , he would not have wept 
as he did ; but by kissing him, she 
made him feel sorry for his unkind 
and cruel conduct. 

15. When otiers strike you, or do 
any thing to you, which you think is 
wrong, try to do as Kate did : “ give a 
kiss for a blow” In this way, you will 
“overcome evil with good.” 


Wesson xix. 


Car' ri age, coach, chaise,' etc. 
Po' nt, small horse. 

Hab / ness, gearing ; tackling. 
Fit' ted, adjusted. 

Guide, lead ; direct 
Mind, heed ; regard. 

Pa'tirnt, forbearing. 

Coax' ed, persuaded. 


Pat' tkd, touched gently with the 
Pleas' ed, liked. [hand. 

Stead' t, stable ; not fickle. 
Strange, new ; uncommon. 
Move' ment, manner of moying. 
Leafs, bounds. 

Train' ed, educated. 

Fas' i lt , readily. 
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FRANK RIDING IN HIS CARRIAGE. 

1. Frank’s father had a large goat, 

which he had brought up from a little 
kid. - i 

2. Frank had a nice carriage ; but he 
had no little pony to draw him in it. 

3. His father told him he might make 
a harness for the goat, and teach liim to 
draw the carriage. 

4. Frank went to work, and made a 
collar and harness to fit the goat. 

5. Then he took a long cord, and 
fitted it around the goat’s head, so that 
he could guide him. 

6. When the harness was first put 
on the goat, he began to xoax 
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his hind legs, and butt at him with 
his horns. 

7. But Frank did not mind that; 
for he knew it would take some time, 
before he could” teach the goat to draw 
him in his carriage. 

8. Frank was very patient with the 
goat He coaxed and patted him kind- 
ly ; and, after a few days, he could drive 1 
him where he pleased. 

9. Here we see Frank riding along 
the road in his carriage, and the goat 
drawing him, like a steady horse. 

10. The two little kids act as though 
they did not know what to think of 
this strange movement. 

11. One of them leaps round the old 
goat, and the other runs along by the 
side of the carriage. 

12. When the kids get to be a little 
older, Frank will have a span of goats 
to draw him in his carriage. 

13. But, if he is a wise boy, he will 
begin to teach them to draw his car- 
riage, before they get to be too old. 

14. Kids, like little children, can be 
trained more easily when they are 
young, than when they get to be older. 
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LESSON XX. 


Farm'er, tiller of the land. 
Past' ure, land for grazing. 
Us' ed, were accustomed. 

To geth' er, in company. 
Plunge, pitch ; rush. 

Re turn', come back. 

Find' ing, discovering. 

Dr ceive', cheat ; mislead. 


Seem' ed, appeared. 

Be fore', previously. 
Prac'tice, do; perform. 

De ceit', fraud. 

E'ven, so much as. 

Re sdlts', consequences. 

Black' smith, one who works 
Burn' ed, scorched. [in iron. 


JAMES AND HIS DOG DASH. 

1. Mr. Norton was a farmer, and he 
kept a large dog, by the name of Dash, 
to watch his house, at night. 

2. Dash was also very useful in the 

day-time ; for he churned the cream, 
and went with James to drive the cows 
to the pasture. ' 
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3. There was a large pond of water 
in the pasture, where Janies and Dash 
used to go and play together. 

4. James would take a stick, and 
throw it into the water, as far as he 
could, and then tell Dash to go and 
fetch it. 

5 . Dash would plunge into the water, 
seize the stick in his mouth, and swim 
with it to the shore. 

6. Sometimes James would throw a 
stone into the water, and then bid 
Dash go and fetch it. 

7. Dash would again rush into the 

water, and look around for the stone ; 
but would soon return without find- . 
ing it. * . 

8. But James did not deceive Dash, 
in tflis way, more than two or three 
times ; for, when he threw a stone 
into the water, and told Dash to go 
and fetch it, the dog seemed to say, 

“ No ; you have deceived me before ; 
and now I do not know when to be- 
lieve you.” 

9. If boys wish to have theic dogs 
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'tvN 

TOs: 


obey them, they must be careful not 
to deceive them. 

10. It is wrong to practice deceit, 
even in sport; for it sometimes leads 
to very sad results. 

11. A bad boy once, in sport, told 
a little girl to pick up a piece of iron 
in a blacksmith’s shop. 

12. The girl did not know that the 
iron was hot, and it burned her hand 
so badly, that she lost the use of it 


Both, the one and the other. Ap plies', refers. 
Med' dung, touching ; handling. Else, beside. 


Ma' nt, large number. 

Re mem' ber, call to mind. 
Pick' ing, plucking. 
Com'mand, mandate; precept 


Wheth' er, which of the two. 
Gray' el-walk, walk covered 
Pick' ed, plucked, [with gravel. 

| Leave, 


LESSON XXL 
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“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 

Helen. Mother, may I go into Mr. 
Grover’s garden to-day? 

Mother. Why do you wish to go into 
Mr. Grover’s garden, my child ? 

Helen. Because he has so many pretty 
flowers there, and I wish to go and look 
at them. 

Mother. Tes, Ellen; you may go, if 
you will only look at the flowers, and 
not meddle with them. 

Helen. What does meddle mean, moth- 
er ? Does it mean touch or take t 

Mother. It means both. If you touch 
a flower, you meddle with it; and no 
one can take a flower without meddling 
with it. 

Helen. Mother, why may I not take 
one rose, or one small pink ? Mr. 
Grover has a great many flowers, and 
I am sure he will not miss one or 
two. 

Mother. Do you remember the lesson 
your teacher gave you to learn in the 
Bible, last week? 
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Helen . Yes ; it was, 11 Thou shalt not 
steal.” But it did not say any thing 
about picking a rose. 

Mother. True; but the command ap- 
plies to a rose, as well as to any thing 
else. It matters not whether it be a 
small, or a big thing. 

Helen. Mother, if you will let me go 
to-day, I will not meddle with any of 
the flowers. 

Mother. Well, Helen, put on your 
bonnet, and you may go ; but you 
must return by five o’clock. 

Helen. 0 , mother ! see what a beau- 
tiful rose Mr. Grover has given me ! 
I went along the gravel-walk, and did 
not touch one. He picked it himself. 
He is a kind, good man. 

Mother. I hope you now see that it 
is much better to do right than wrong. 
Had Mr. Grover seen you take one or 
two of his flowers without leave, he 
would have looked upon you as a bad 
girl, and, most likely, he would not 
have given you that beauiiiwY wsa. 
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LESSON XXIL 

LITTLE THINGS. 

/. 2/ddd/ i/ofu O^ iOadei, 

///dd/ yUutu 4am/, 

*>//i/e d/e tndp/dp ocean, 
%j/a/ d/e ^t/xuand /me/ 


<2* /7/tt* d/e /dd/ mmmdrt. 


/, 


^//a/e d/e tndp/dp eupe* 


*2. ///u* oai /dd/ eiiou 

2/eac/ d/e eoa/ aeoatp 
2/ictn Me ^ad/ o^ vetdue, 
dft 4€H do edlay. 

/* 2/edd/ edeee/ /dncdnee*, 
2/edd/ uwte/ o^ /we, 
t^y/Ka/e art eaid/ an */>c/n, 
//Me d/e //jtoeaven a/we* 
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lesson xxm. 


Cose' PA NT, society. 

Fin 7 i sh ed, completed. 
Trt'ino, attempting. 
Tum' bled, fell. 
Fret'ful, peevish. 
Knock' ed, beat. 

Mis' chief, harm; injnry. 
Harsh, rough ; rude. 

In tend' mean ; design. 

. Quit' er, shake ; tremble. 


Grieve, wound the feelings. 
Slight, trifling. 

Cause, reason. 

Chide, scold ; blame. 

Con fess', own ; acknowledge. 
Fault, error. 

Soothe, calm ; compose. 

Com 7 fort, console. 

Hop' ed, desired. 

For give', pardon. 


THE LOVING CHILDREN. 

1. Francis and his little sister Rosa, 
were very fond of each other; and they 
were never more happy, than when they 
were in each other’s company. 

2. Francis would draw \vet va 
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little wagon, all around the garden- 
walk, and try, in every way he could, 
to amuse her. 

3. Sometimes they would get up on 
the sofa, and Bosa would put her arms 
around Francis’ neck, and look at the 
pictures in their pretty books, while he 
would read to her a story. 

4. One day, Francis said to his sis- 
ter, “Let us make a block-house, with 
little doors and windows.” 

5 . “Oh, that will be nice!” said Rosa. 
“ I will bring the blocks, and you may 
build the house.” 

6. When they had nearly finished it, 
Rosa, in trying to place a block on 
the top, for a chimney, hit her foot 
against the house, and it tumbled 
down on the floor. 

7. “There, Rosa,” said Francis, in a 
fretful tone of voice, “you have knocked 
the house down ! I wish you would not 
play with me ! You are always doing 
some mischief.” 

8. Rosa turned away and wept; for 
her feelings were hurt, to think her 
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dear brother, who had always been so 
kind, should speak to her in such a 
harsh manner, when she did not in- 
tend to knock down the house. 

9. When Francis saw her lips and 
chin quiver, and the big tears come 
into her blue eyes, he felt that he had 
done wrong, thus to grieve his sister 
for so slight a cause. 

10. His mother told him he did 
wrong, to chide his little sister, when 
she did not intend to do any harm ; 
and that he ought to confess his fault, 
and try to soothe and comfort her. 

11. Francis ran and threw his arms 
around Rosa’s neck, and told her he 
was sorry for what he had said, and 
hoped she would forgive him. 

12. Francis wiped the tears from her 
face, and Rosa went to play with him, 
as happy as ever. 

13. Children should be careful not 
to say or do any thing that will hurt 
the feelings of their playmates ; and 
when they have done wrong, like little 
Francis, they should confess. Wfevt 
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LESSON xxrv. 


Fill'ing, supplying. 

Ram' bled, roved ; wandered. 
Fear' ed, were afraid. 

Beast, animal. 

Search' ed, looked carefully. 
Dis tress', anguish of mind. 


Neigh' bors, persons living near. 
A loud', loudly. [light. 

Lan' tern, vessel for carrying a 
Re port', noise. 

A live', living. 

Clasp' ed, embraced. 


THE LOST CHILDREN. * 


1. “Mother,” said Henry, “will you 
please tell Laura and me a story ? ” 

2. “ Yes ; ” said their mother, “ if you 
will take your little chairs, and sit quite 
still. 

3. “I will tell you about two chil- 
dren who were lost in the woods.” 

4. One day, a little boy and ^irl. 
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about as old as you and Laura, went 
into the woods to pick some berries. 

5. After filling their baskets with 
berries, they, started to go home ; but 
they could not find their way. 

6. They rambled around in the 
woods, till they were lost, and did not 
know which way to go. 

7- Laura had tom her dress, and 
spilled all fi^r berries ; and she sat 
down and began to cry. 

8. Henry wiped the tears from her 
cheeks, and told her not to cry ; for he 
would give her a part of his berries. 

9. Night came on, and the children 
had no supper, and no bed to lie on. 

10. They ate the berries that Henry 
had picked, and then lay down by 
the side of a large tree ; but they 
could not sleep. 

11. They feared that some wild beast 
would kill them, and that they never 
should see their father and mother again. 

12. As the children did not come 
home, when it began to be dark, their 
father and mother went to look, lot 
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13. They searched for a long time, V 

in the woods, and called aloud; but 1 
could hear no answer. I 

14. They then asked the neighbors | 
if they had seen their children ; but no 1 
one knew any thing about them. J 

15. Their father and mdther were I 
now in great distress; for they feared 
that their dear little children were 
lost in the woods. 

16. The neighbors took their dogs, 
guns, and lanterns, and started out, 
with the father and mother, to search 
for the children. 

17. They searched nearly all night 
without finding them. But, early in 
the morning, they heard the report of 
a gun, and then they thought the chil- 
dren were found. 

18. Soon they saw one of the neigh- 
bors coming out of the woods, with 
the girl on his shoulder, and leading 
the boy by the hand. 

19. Oh, what joy filled the hearts of 
the father and mother, as they clasped 
their dear children in tbeir 
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LESSON XXY. 


Cen'tral, middle. 

Park, pleasure-ground. 
TJn r' ven, not level. 
Pleas' ant, agreeable. 
Pro' ple, persons. 

Vis' it, go or come to see. 
Grounds, lands. 

Plant' ed, set out. 


Lev 7 el, even ; flat [hills. 

Val'lets, low lands between 
Mak' ing, forming. 

Froz'bn, congealed by frost 
Skat' ing, sliding on skates. 
Wrath 7 er, state of the air. 
Sail' ing, moving, like a vessel. 
Dip' fer ent, various. 


THE CENTRAL PARK. 


1. In the city of New York, there 
is a very large park, called The Central 
Park. 

2. This park has been laid out with 
great care, so as to make it a pleasant 
place for people to visit. 

3. The rocks, in many places, have 
been cut away, and the ground has 
been planted with shrubs uuA. 

R 
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4. It has very fine roads and gravel- 
walks, leading in different directions, 
so that people can ride or walk to 
any part of it they wish. 

5. The park is quite uneven ; being 
made up of many little hills and val- 
leys. 

6. Some of the little valleys have 
been filled with water, making a num- 
ber of lakes or ponds. 

7. In the winter, when these ponds 
are frozen over, the boys and girls, 
and even men and women, have fine 
sport, skating and sliding. 

8. When the weather is pleasant, 
and the skating is good, you may 
see thousands of persons, of almost all 
ages, skating at the same time. 

9. In the summer time, you may see 
a number of large white swans, sail- 
ing around on the water. 

10. They were sent to this country, 
as a present, by a person who lives 
in Europe. 

11. It is a grand sight to see them 
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curve their long, slender necks, and 
float around on the water. 

12. They spread out their large 
wings, like the sails of a vessel, and 
the wind blows them along. 

13. They are so tame, that they will 
come and eat com or crumbs of bread 
from your hand. 

14. In the picture, at the head of 
this lesson, there is a girl holding out 
her hand to feed one of these large 
white swans. 

15. There are two young swans by 
her side. Do you know what we call 
a young swan'? 

16. Yes; a young swan is called a 
cygnet. Like goslings, they have very 
fine, soft down, till they get to be five 
or six months old. 


LESSON XXVI. 


Gos' lings, young geese 
Swim' ming, floating. 
Beat' ing, thrashing. 
Feath' ers, plumage. 
Fur' pose, intention. 

A loss', by themselves . 


Be come', come to be. 
Flock, collection. 

Cross, ill-natured. 
Suppose', think; imagine. 
Vi' ces, faults ; defects. 
Cor' qvser., on 
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WHY ARTHUR KILLED THE GOSLINGS. 1 

1. Little Arthur was very fond of 1 
pets, and he would have one of some 
kind or other to play with. 

2. Sometimes he had a kitten, or a 
little dog, or a lamb, or a rabbit, for 
a pet. 

3. One day, he saw some little gos- 
lings swimming in a brook near the 
house, and he thought he would take 
one home, and make a pet of it. 

4. But as soon as he took it up in 
his hands, the old goose flew at him, 
and gave him such a beating with her 
wings, that he was glad to put it down, 
and run into the house. 

5. A few days after, his mother 
wished to pick the feathers off the 
geese, and she had them put into the 
barn for that purpose ; but the little 
goslings were left in the yard by them- 
selves. 

6. When Arthur saw that the old 
geese were shut up, where they could 
do him no harm, and tba 
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lings were all alone in the yard, he took 
a stick and killed every one of them. 

7. When his mother saw what he 
had done, she said, “Why, Arthur! 
why did you kill all my pretty little 
goslings ? ” 

8. “ Because,” said Arthur, “ their 
mother gave me a beating, when I 
went to take one of them home.” 

9. “Yes; but the little goslings are 
not to blame for what their mother 
did,” said his mother. 

10. “Would not the little goslings 
grow up, and become old geese, if I 
had not killed them ? ” said Arthur. 

11. “Be sure they would, my son,” 
said his mother. “They would have 
made a fine flock of geese.” 

12. “Well, then,” said Arthur, “would 
they not be just as cross as their 
mother, and fight me, when I went 
near them?” 

•13. “ I suppose they would,” said his 
mother, “if you should try to steal 
away their goslings.” 

14 “Well, that is the teeaow 
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I killed them now!” said Arthur, “so 
that they could not grow up to be old 
geese, and beat me.” 

15. Arthur did wrong in killing the 
goslings. But he, and all children, 
have some little vices, which will do 
them much harm, if they do not con- 
quer them, while they are young. 


LESSON XXVII. 


f 


Act'ive, lively; sprightly. 
Get 7 ting, obtaining. 
Roll'ing, turning. 

A sham 7 ed, abashed. 
Help 7 ing, assisting. 

Re mains 7 , is left 


Shoe 7 makes, one who makes 
boots and shoes. 

Need 7 ed, wanted. 

Neat' lt, nicely. 

W el 7 come, free ; without charge 
O suot' , do iIsnot 
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OSCAR ASSISTING HIS MOTHER. 

1. Oscar was an active little boy. 
He was always busy in doing some- 
thing useful, either for himself or his 
kind parents. 

2. He was as active in getting his 
lessons, when at school, as he was at 
working, when he was at home. 

3. Oscar, like other boys, was fond 
of play; but, when his mother asked 
him to go on an errand for her, he 
would stop playing, at once, and do 
what he was told. 

4. He was not like some boys who, 
when asked to do any thing, say, “Wait 
till I get through with this play, and 
then I will do it;” but he went and 
did it, at (fhce. 

5. One morning, as Oscar was rolling 
his hoop da the sidewalk, his mother 
wished him to assist her in winding 
some yarn. 

6. He hung his hoop up on the peg, 
went into the house, and held the 
skein of yarn on his hands, while his 
mother wound it. 
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7. Some boys would have been 
ashamed to be seen helping their 
mother; but such boys are not likely 
to make very good men. 

8. While Oscar was helping his 
mother, he asked her what she was 
going to do with the ball of yam. 

9. She said, “ I am going to knit you 
a pair of socks, and what remains, you 
may have to make a ball.” 

10. “Thank you, mother,” said Os- 
car; “but what shall ' I do for a 
cover ? ” 

11. “I will give you some pennies, 
and you can take the ball of yarn to 
the shoemaker, and he will cover it 
for you,” said his mother. 

12. When Oscar’s mother had used 
all the yam she needed to knit his 
socks, there was a large ball left. 

13. Oscar took the ball of yam to 
the shoemaker, and he covered it neatly 
with a piece of soft leather. 

14. Oscar took out his money to pay 
him; but the shoemaker said., “Kee\> 
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your money, my boy ; you are welcome, 
if I have done you any good." 

15. “Thank you, sir,” said Oscar; 
“ I did not expect you to cover my 
ball without pay. If I can be of any 
service to you, I shall be most happy 
to oblige you.” 


LESSON XXVIII. 


A go', past ; gone. 

Dub' lin, chief city of Ireland. 
Ef' fort, attempt. 

Free, open to all. 

Ah' swer ed, replied. 


ShoV ing, pointing out. 
O'vbr, above. 

Helps, aids ; assistance. 
Plen' tt, abundance. 

In struct', teach ; educate. 


THE LITTLE CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 

1. Some years ago, the good people 
of Dublin made an effort to have all 
the little sweeps of the city go to a 
free school, so that they might be 
taught to read. 

2. One of the sweeps who went to 
this school, was asked by his teacher, 
if he knew his letters. 

3. “ Yes, sir ! ” said the boy ; “ I 
know them all.” 
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4. “Do you know how to read and 
spell?” asked the teacher. 

5. “ Yes, sir,” answered the lad ; 
“I learned to read and spell, some 
time ago.” 

6. “ What book did you learn to read 
from ? ” the teacher asked, again. 

7. “ Oh, I never had any book ! ” said 
the little sweep. 

8. “ Will you tell me, then,” said the 
teacher, “ how you learned to read and 
spell?” 

9. “Another sweep, who was a lit- 
tle older than I am, taught me,” an- 
swered the boy. 

10. “ How could he do it,” asked the 
teacher, “without a book?” 

11. “He did it by showing me the 
letters on the signs, over the shop- 
doors, which we read, as we went 
through the city,” said the sweep. 

12. The only teacher this little boy 
had, was a sweep, like himself; and 
his books were the signs over the 
doors of the shops and stores. 

13. If this poor little who 
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had never been to school, had learned 
to read with such helps as these, how 
much more ought children to learn, who 
have plenty of good books, and good 
teachers to instruct them ! 



LESSON XXIX. 


Bright' est, most brilliant. 
Hues, tints ; colors. [crown. 
Crown' ed, invested with a 
Brow, forehead. 

Pret' ti est, most beautiful. 
Twig, shoot or branch of a tree. 
Shape, form. 


Plac' ed, put ; set 
Rest, remainder. 
Fade, lose color. 
High' ly, greatly. 
Prize, value. 

Be stow' ed, given. 
Dll' ti ful, obedient 


THE MAY-QUEEN. 

1. One fine day in spring, Robert and 
his two sisters, Clara and Delia, went 
out into the woods to gather flowers. 

2. They soon filled their 
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buds and blossoms of the brightest 
hues, — red, white, blue, purple, yellow, 
and orange. 

3. “ Now,” said Robert, “ which of 
you will be crowned ‘Queen of the 
May,’ Clara or Delia?” 

4 “Oh,” said Clara, “let us weave 
the prettiest flowers into a wreath, and 
place it on the brow of our mother, 
and make her our May-Queen*!” 

5. “ Good ! ” said Robert ; “ that will 
please her much ; for she is very fond 
of wild flowers.” 

6. Then Robert cut a small twig, 
and bent it in the shape of a hoop, 
and Clara and Delia tied the flowers 
around it ; and so they made a beau- 
tiful wreath. 

7. They took the wreath home, and 
Clara and Delia placed it on their 
mother’s brow, and told hyer she should 
be their May-Queen. 

8. Robert gave the rest of the flow- 
ers in his basket to his mother. She 


* Mat-Queen,, a young female crowned with flowers, as queen 
at the celebration of May-day. 
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put them into a pitcher of water, and 
placed them on the table, where they 
soon filled the room with their sweet 
fragrance. 

9. The mother was pleased, and 
said, “ Though the flowers will soon 
fade, yet I highly prize this gift ; be- 
cause it has been bestowed by my own 
dutiful children. 



LESSON XXX. 


Eas'i lt, readily. 
Feb' fect, complete. 
Fast' er, more rapid. 
Fail, miss. 

Kb cite', rehearse. 
Close, end . 


Won, gained. 

Prize, premium. 

Ob tain' ed, gained. 

J ust' lt, honestly ; fairly. 
Mer' it ed, deserved. 
Edo' Eft, 
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CORA’S PRESENT 1 

1. Cora was a very good girl; but 1 
she could not learn her lessons as easily 
as some of the girls in her class. 

2. One day, she came home from 
school, and told her mother that the 
teacher was going to make a present 
of a book to the girl who should get 
the most credit marks for perfect les- 
sons and good conduct. 

3. “But,” said Cora, “there is no 
use of my trying to get it ; for Fanny 
Hopkins can learn much faster than 
I can : I am sure she will get it” 

4. “ Do you not think you can learn 
your lessons as well as Fanny, if you 
try as hard as she does?” said her 
mother. 

5. “I do not know but I could, if 
I had nothing else to do,” said Cora. 
“But, if I can not learn as fast as 
she, I can try, at least, to behave as 
well.” 

6. “That, I think, will please your 
teacher quite as mucb, as bo 
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feet lessons,” said her mother; “but 
J do not think you will fail in them, 
if you get up early in the morning, 
and study hard.” 

7. “Well, mother, I am willing to 
try,” said Cora, “if you will hear me 
recite my lessons every morning, be- 
fore I go to school.” 

8. From that time, each day, till 
the close of the school, the teacher 
marked Cora’s lessons and conduct 
j perfect; and so she won the prize. 

9. All the girls in the class seemed 
to be pleased that Cora obtained the 
present ; for they all said she justly 
merited it. 

10. It was a large and beautiful 
book, with a bright blue cover and 
gilt edges. It was full of pretty pic- 
tures, and stories for the young. 

11. Children, who think they can 
not learn as fast as others, or behave 
as well, should try to do as Cora did ; 
and, like her, they may become the 
best scholars in their class, or even 
in the school. 
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LESSON XXXI. 


Rov 7 er, rambler. 
Nim' blest, quickest 
Fleet, swift. 

Hon' est, sincere. 
Sport, play. 

Mo' ment, instant. 
Win, gain; obtain. 

A cross', over. 


Plain, level land. 

Loud' ly noisily. 

Grass'- plat, ground c< 
with grass. 

Chase, pursue. 

A broad', not at home. 
Wher kv ' er, at whatever 


THE BOY AND HIS DOG ROYER. 

1. Old Rover is the nimblest dog 
That ever ran a race ; 

His ear so quick, his foot so fleel 
And such an honest face. 


2. My playmate he, in every sport, 
The moment I begin : 

He’s always ready for a race, 
And always sure to w\w. 
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$ 3. One day, he stole my hat, and ran 
f Away across the plain ; 

While loudly laughed a boy and man 
Who saw me chase in vain. 

1. So, tired at last, I sat me down 
Upon a green grass-plat, 

WTien quick, old Rover turned about, 
And brought me back my hat. 

5- At home, abroad, where’er I go, 
There- Rover’s sure to be; 

There never was a kinder dog, 

Than he has been to me. 


LESSON 


Truth 7 - tell er, one who tells 
the troth. 

Toss' ing, throwing upward. 

Cm 7 ed, wept. 

Own 7 er, proprietor. 

Hear 7 ing, ' listening to. 
Crying, weeping. 

Tar 7 ing, seizing. 

In tend 7 ing, designing. 

Bang, $a spend, 

6 


Chow 7 ed, exhibited. 

! ^iUCk, fortune. 

Puais'ed, commended. 
I^qIwIrd. in the direction o t 
Tell 7 ing, uttering. 

In deed', in truth. 

Nei 7 ther, not either. 

Gain 7 er, one that gains. 
False 7 hood, lie; untruth. 
Proves, makes eMta&ou 
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THE TRUTH-TELLER. 

1. As a little boy was tossing a 
penny into the air, it fell over a high 
fence, into a garden. 

2. He tried to climb over the fence, 
and get it; but when he found he 
could not do so, he sat down on the 
ground, and cried. 

3. The owner of the garden hearing 
the noise, looked over the fence, and 
asked the little boy why he was crying. 

4. “I have lost a piece of money,” 
said he, “which a good man gave me 
for taking a kitten from some bad 
boys, who were going to kill it.” 

5. The man took a large piece of 
money out of his pocket, and said to 
the boy, “Is this the piece of money 
you lost?” 

6. “No, sir,” said the boy; (who 
would not have told a lie for a great 
many pieces of gold ;) “ the piece which 
I lost, was not gold.” 

7. “Was it this, then?” said the 
man, showing him a fifty-cent piece. 
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8. “No, sir,” said the truthful boy; 
: “it was not silver.” 

9. “ Is it this' ? ” said the man, sliow- 
ing him the penny he had lost. 

8: 10. “ Oh yes ! ” said the lad ; “ that 

is the very piece. I know it by the 
little hole in it; for I was intending 
r to put a string through the hole, and 
| hang the penny on my little sister’s 
f neck.” 

11. The man said, “You are so 
good a boy, I will give you the gold 

silver which I showed you, and 
your own cent too.” 

12. The little boy was very glad that 
had told the truth. He thanked 

tbe man, and ran to tell his playmates 
his good luck. 

13. Every one loved this little boy, 
Und praised him ; because he told the 

I truth, and would not tell a lie to get 
money. 

14. Another boy, who saw this good 
little boy’s money, and heard him tell 
how he came by it, thought 
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try to get some money from this kin 
man, in the same way. 

15. He ran toward the garden, an 
w'hen he came near the fence, he tbre 
over a penny, and then sat down, ar 
began to cry very loud. 

16. The man came to him, and ask( 
him why he was crying. 

17. “I have lost some money,” sa 
the bad boy, “which my father ga 1 
me to buy some bread with, and 1 
will beat me when I go home.” 

18. “Is this the money you lost 
said the good man, showing him 
piece of gold. 

19. “ Yes, sir,” said the boy ; “ th 
is the very piece.” 

20. “Indeed, it is not,” said t 
man ; “ and for telling a lie, you sh 
not have this money ; • but here 
your own” 

21. This bad boy thought he won 
be the gainer by telling a falsehoo 
but the conduct of the good little b< 
proves that it is always best to spei 
the truth. 
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LESSON 

Hus' use, compote. . i 
Am, help; assistance. 

Nun' bees, figures. 

E'QUal, the same. 

tance, length ; space. 

Mm' xjte, sixty seconds. 
Tween 7 , betwixt. 


xxxni. 

Fig' ure, number. 

There 7 fore, for this reason 
Lacks, wants. 

O'clock', of the clock. 
Strikes, beats. 

Prop' er, just; correct 
For ev 7 er, eternally. 



HOW TIME IS MEASURED. 

1. This is the face of a clock. Clocks 
and watches are used to measure time. 

2. It would be a hard task to meas- 
ure time, without the aid of clocks or 

watches. 
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3. On the face of this clock, there 
are twelve numbers, which are placed 
at equal distances from each other. 

4. Between each of these numbers, 
there are five small dots, making, in 
all, sixty dots for the sixty minutes 
in an hour. 

5. The long hand moves from one 
figure to another, in five minutes ; and 
it moves from XII to XII, all round the 
face of the clock, in one hour. 

6. The short hand moves only from 
one number to another in the same 
time ; and, therefore, it takes the short 
hand twelve hours to move all round 
the face of the clock. 

7. The hands in this picture, show 
that it lacks twenty- one minutes of 
twelve o’clock. 

8. The long hand is called the minute 
hand, and the short hand is called the 
hour hand. 

9. When the hour hand points to I, 
and the minute hand points to XII, 
the clock strikes one; and it is then 
one o'clock. 
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10. When the hour hand points to 
II, and the minute hand points to XII, 
the clock strikes two; and it is then 
two o'clock. 

11. When the hour and minute 
hands both point to XII, the clock 
strikes twelve times , and it is then 
twelve o'clock. 

12. Sixty seconds make one minute ; 
sixty minutes make one hour ; twenty- 
four hours make one day; seven days 
make one week ; four weeks make one 
month ; twelve months make one year. 

13. We should be careful to make 
a proper use of time, as it passes ; for, 
time once passed never returns ; the 
moment that is lost, is lost forever. 


LESSON XXXIV. 


Ap pear', are seen. 

Tur' tle, species of dove. 
Groves, clusters of trees. 
Bob' bed, deprived. 
Beau'ty, loveliness. 
Mere' ly, only. 

Look? ed up on', regarded. 
Thieves, robbers . 


Sow 7 ed, scattered, as grain . 
Reap' ed, gathered. 

Scold' ed, found fault. 

De stroy' ed, ruined. 
Crops, grain, fruit, etc. 

Ar' my, great number. 

Hav' oc, 

SaV ed, wreaarrek. 




THE HAPPY BIRDS. 


1. “Lo! the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone. The flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land.”* 

2. Welcome to the birds! They 
make the spring-time cheerful. Their 
glad notes are heard in the gardens 
and in the groves. 

3. Even the spring-time would be 
robbed of much of its beauty and 
pleasure, were it not for the sweet 
music of the pretty birds. 

4. But the birds were not made 
merely to please our eyes and our 


* Song of Solomon, 2d chapter, Wth 
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I ®atrs. They help take care of the 
/ grain and the fruit. 

> 5. Blackbirds are looked upon as 

great thieves. The farmer thought 
they took more than their share of 
the oats, rye, and com. 

6. The farmer sowed, and they reap- 
ed. He scolded, and they twittered, 
fie drove them away from his fields ; 
but they soon came back again. 

7. The birds were not after the farm- 
er’s grain ; but after the worms, which 
■would have destroyed his crops. 

8. The next year the blackbirds did 
not visit the farmer, and his crops 
■were nearly destroyed by a great army 
of worms. 

9. What could the farmer do ? Who 
could help him save his crops? Who 
but his best friends — the blackbirds. 

10. They came to his aid, and made 
great havoc among the worms, and 
thus saved the farmer’s grain. 

11. Let us not,. then, kill the birds; 
but welcome them to our fields ; for 
they save the grain and. 
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LESSON XXXY. 


Liv' ing, livelihood. 

Prof' it, gain. 

Buy 7 ing, purchasing. 

Sell' ing, disposing of. 
Help'ed, assisted. 

Be sides', over and above. 
Earning, gaining by labor. 
Mis take', error. 

Be' al lt, in truth. 


Stran' oer, person unknown. 
Cor rect', rectify. 

Be long', appertain. 

Al' ley, narrow passage. 
Clerk, writer or assistant. 
Part' ner, joint owner. 

Bus' i ness, employment. 
Deal' ing, trading. 

I Gen' tle man, well-bred man. 


THE LITTLE ORANGE-BOY. 

1. Hugh was a poor little boy 
who sold oranges, in the street, for a 
living. 
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2. Hugh’s father was dead, and his 
mother was very poor. She had to 
work hard to get food for herself and 
four small children. 

3. Hugh, who was the oldest, said 
he could help her, if he only had some 
pennies to buy some oranges. 

4. His mother gave him some money, 
and he went and bought a basket of 
oranges, and sold them for fifteen cents 
more than he gave for them. 

5. Hugh gave back to his mother 
the money she lent him, and with the 
fifteen cents profit, he bought another 
basket of oranges. 

6. Thus he went on, buying and sell- 
ing oranges. In this way, he helped his 
poor mother, besides earning his own 
living. 

7. One day, a man bought some 
oranges of Hugh, and, in paying for 
them, gave him a five - dollar gold 
piece, by mistake. 

8. Hugh put the money into his 
pocket ; but, soon after the man had 
gone, he began to co\m\> ovet. ■ 
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9. When he saw the five-dollar gold 
piece, he took up his basket of or- 
anges, and ran to find the man who 
gave it to him. 

10. He soon came up with him, and 
said, “ Sir, did you not make a mistake 
in paying for the oranges ? ” 

11. “ How so ?” said the man. “Did 
I not pay the price ? ” 

12. “ Tes, sir,” said Hugh ; “ but, with 
the pennies, you gave this five-dollar 
gold piece.” 

13. “A gold piece ! ” said the man, 
as he put his hand into his pocket, 
to know whether it was really so. 

14. “Ah, yes! You are right, my 
boy,” said the man. “But why did 
you take so much pains to run after 
a stranger, to correct his mistake?” 

15. “Because,” said Hugh, “I have 
been taught to be honest ; and never 
to take any thing that does not belong 
to me.” 

16. “You are an honest little boy,” 
'said the man. “ And, now, \ 
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like to know your name, and where 
you live.” 

17. “My name is Hugh,” said the 
boy, “and I live with my mother, in 
that small house, in the alley.” 

18. The next day, the man sent a 
large basket-full of nice sweet oranges, 
to Hugh, as a present. 

19. When Hugh was fourteen years 
of age, the man sent for him to come, 
and serve him as a clerk, in his store. 

20. Hugh went to live with the gen- 
tleman; and, in a few years after, he 
became a partner in his business. 

21. Hugh was honest in all his deal- 
ings, and soon became a very rich man. 
This shows that it is always best and 
safest to do right. 


LESSON 

TJn' cle, brother of a parent. 
Watch' ed, looked attentively. 
Lad' en, loaded. 

Hard' lt, scarcely. 

Ab riv' ed, came. 

Brood, hatch. 

Ymight' en ed. Beared. 


XXXVI. 

Un less', except. 

Dear' lt, with fondness. 

E' ven ing, beginning of night 
Pan 7 try, closet. 

Cov'ered, spread over. 

Talk' ed, conversed. 

POR GOT' , TOISBRB&fft. 
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BLANCHE’S VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 

1. Blanche lived in the city. She 
had an uncle living in the country, 
who was a farmer. Blanche liked to 
run in the fields, where she could ' 
fill her apron with butter- cups and 
clover-blossoms. 

2. She watched to see when the 
grass in the yard would become green; 
and the very first dandelion she saw, 
she ran to her mother, saying, “The 
‘ sunshine ’ has now come ; when shall 
we go to see uncle ? ” 

3. In July she had her wish. As 
she rode along, she saw the trees laden 
with fruit, and the gardens filled with 
flowers. 

4. She was in such haste to get to 
her uncle’s, where she could run in 
the fields, that she could hardly sit 
in the carriage. 

5. At last, they arrived at her un- 
cle’s ; and her aunt, and her little 
cousins, were glad to see Blanche and 
her mother. 
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6. As soon as her bonnet was taken 
off, she ran out to the barn, with her 
cousins, to see the cow and the calf. 

7. The white hen had a fine brood 
of chickens ; and Blanche clapped her 
hands, when she first saw them run- 
ning about to pick up the seeds. 

8. After tea, all the children went 
into the fields to gather flowers ; and 
Blanche saw a little squirrel run along 
on the top of the wall. 

9. She ran after him ; for she thought 
she could catch him. She wanted to 
take him home, to live with her little 
kitten, in the city. But the squirrel 
hid himself in his hole, where Blanche 
could not find him. 

10. Her mother told her she was 
glad she could not catch the squirrel ; 
for, if she had taken hold of him, it 
would have frightened him, and made 
his little heart beat very fast; and, 
unless he were shut up in a cage, he 
would run away. 

11. When Blanche knew this, she 
said she did not want the \rcetfcs 
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rel; but she liked dearly to hear her 
mother tell about his snug house, and 
the nuts in his little pantry. 

12. In the evening, Blanche saw 
some fire-flies ; and she said to her 
uncle, “See how the ground is cov- 
ered with pretty little stars ! Did they 
come from the sky'?” 

13. Her uncle told her they were 
insects ; and that God had so made 
them, that they could give light from 
their bodies. 

14. Then Blanche asked her uncle 
to tell her their name. He said the 
people in the country called them 

lightning-bugs. 

15. Blanche had never seen any fire- 
flies before, and she talked a great 
deal about them. But, when she tried 
to tell her mother about them, she 
forgot the name, and she said, “0 
mother I I have seen some thunder- 
bugs l ” 

16. The next day, Blanche went 
into the meadow with her cousins, to 
pick some cranberries. She had. wever 
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seen any of these berries growing be- 
fore, and she called them little red 
apples, just big enough for her doll. 

17. As the children were coming 
home, they heard a great noise behind 
the barn, and they all ran to see what 
it was. 

18. A cross dog was trying to bite 
a poor little calf. But there was a 
great ox feeding in the pasture, and 
he ran to the calf, and stood by him ; 
and, when the dog tried to bite the 
calf, the ox would hook at him with 
his horns. 

19. So the naughty dog was driven 
off, and the calf was not hurt. Blanche 
called him a good ox, and wanted to 
give him some of the cranberries in 
her little basket. 

20. When it was time for Blanche 
to go to her home in the city, she 
cried ; but her mother told her how 
much her father wanted to see his 
little girl, and how he would like to 
hear her tell about the things she 

had seen in the country. 
r 
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21. Blanche loved her father, and 
she was willing to go home. She told 
him about the chickens, and the squir- 
rel, and the ox, and the fire-flies; and 
what a mistake she made in calling 
them thunder-bugs. She said, “I am 
glad I did not catch the pretty little 


LESSON XXX VIL 


Pat 7 tern, sample. 

Ex pects 7 , desires ; looks for. 
Dip 7 fi cult, hard to be done. 
Tri 7 al, effort. 

Al' most, nearly . 


Per form 7 , do ; accomplish. 
Skill, dexterity. 

En a 7 blbs, gives power. 

La' bor, work. 
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THE HARD TASK. 

Norman. Father, my teacher wishes 
me to draw the branch of a rose- 
bush, with one rose on it; but I can 
not do it 

Father. My son, I do not think your 
teacher would ask you to do any thing 
you can not do. 

Norman. Well, I have tried and tried 
to draw it; but it does not look at 
all like the pattern. I wish you would 
draw it for me. 

Father. Do you think it would be 
right for me to draw your picture, 
when your teacher expects you to 
do it? 

Norman. No, sir; but I can never 
draw that rose, like the pattern. I 
know I can not 

Father. Try again, and then it may 
not be as difficult as you now think 
it is. Give it one more trial, and 
then let me see it 

Norman. Father, I have done it ! 1 
have done it! It now. looks almost as 
well as the pattern. 
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Father. Yes, Norman ; you have done 
it very well. And, now, do you not feel 
much better, than you would have felt, 
if I had drawn it for you ? 

Norman. Yes, Father ; and now 1 
think I shall know how to draw another 
picture much better than I have done 
this. 

Father. Yes ; every task you perform 
by your own skill and labor, enables 
you to perform still greater ones. And 
remember, my son, that any thing which 
does not cost you time , thought , or labor , 
is of little worth. 


LESSON XXXVIIL 


De light', great pleasure. 
Skip, leap ; bound. 

Mer' ki ly, jovially. 

Prim' hose, early rose. 

Ex tend', spread , expand. 
Paint' bd, colored. 


Leap' ing, jumping. 
Mounts, ascends. 

Build' ing, constructing. 
Scarce, hardly. 

Sure, certain. 

Bring' ing, causing to come. 


THE SPRING-TIME. 

1. I’m very glad the spring is come ; 
The sun shines out so bright ; 
The little birds upon the trees, 
Are singing with 
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2. The young grass looks so fresh and green. 
The lambs do sport and play ; 

And I can skip and run about, 

As merrily as they. 

3. I like to see the daisies blue, 

And buttercups once more, 

The primrose, and the cowslip too, 

And every pretty flower. 

4. I like to see the butterfly 

Extend her painted wing ; 

And all things seem just like myself, — 
So pleased to see the spring. 

5. The fishes in the little brook 

Are leaping up so high ; 

The lark is singing very sweet, 

And mounts into the sky ; 

6. The rooks are building up their nests 

Upon the great oak-tree ; 

And every thing’s as full of joy, 

As ever it can be. 

7. There’s not a cloud upon the sky, 

There’s nothing dark or sad : 

I jump, and scarce know what to do, 

I feel so very glad. 
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8. God must be very good indeed, 

Who made each pretty thing; 

I’m sure I ought to love Him much, 
For bringing back the spring. 


LESSON XXXIX. 


Si l' lt, foolish. [sheep. 
Siiep'herd, one who tends 
Nuns' ed, cherished. 

Climb' ed, ascended. 

Fold, shcep-pcn. 

Out' side, outward part. 
Cox text' ed, satisfied. 
Treat' mext, usage. 


Sly' ly, secretly. 

Hedge, thicket of bushes. 
Glee, sprightly joy. 

Den, cavern. 

Growl, snarl. 

Car' ri ed, conveyed. 
Troub' le, difficulty. 

Re gret', be sorry. 


THE SILLY LAMB. 


1. There was once a shepherd who 
had a great many sheep and lambs. 
He took good care of them, and gave 
them fresh grass to eat, and clean 
water to drink. 

2. If any of them were sick, he 
nursed them with great care ; and, 
when they climbed up a steep hill, 
and the lambs were tired, he used to 
carry them in his arms. 

3. Every night the ehe^hevd dsove 
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the sheep and lambs into the fold, 
where they lay snug and warm; and 
the shepherd’s dog lay on the outside, 
to guard them from wild beasts. 

4. They were all contented, and 
pleased with the kind treatment of 
the shepherd, except one foolish, little 
lamb, that did not like to be shut up 
in the fold. 

5. This silly lamb seemed to think, 
if he could run and skip about by 
moonlight, and go where he pleased, 
he would be much more happy than 
he would, to be shut up with the rest 
of the flock. 

6. So, when the evening came, and 
the shepherd called the sheep to come 
into the fold, this foolish little lamb 
would not come ; but crept slyly under 
a hedge, and hid himself. 

7. When all the rest of the sheep 
and lambs were in the fold, fast asleep, 
he came out, and ran, and skipped, 
and frisked about in high glee. 

8. He jumped out of the lot, and 
ran into the woods; but soon, a lac^e 
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wolf came out of his den, and gave a 
very loud, fierce growl. 

9. Then the silly lamb wished he 
had been shut up in the fold; bat 
that was a great way off, and he did 
not know how to get back to it 

10. The wolf seized the poor lamb, 
and carried him off to a dark den, ' 
where he tore him in pieces, and ate 
him up. 

11. Boys and girls who wish to 
have their own way , may, like this 
silly lamb, get into trouble; and then 
they will regret that they did not 
obey those who have the charge of 
them. 


LESSON XL. 


An' i mal, living creature. 

Sup plies 7 , furnishes. 

Fat 7 ten ed, made fat or fleshy. 
Tal 7 low, hard animal fat. 

Tan 7 ned, converted into leather. 
Mix 7 ed, mingled. 

Mob 7 tar, mixture of lime and 
sand with water. 

Plas 7 ter, overlay with mortar. 
Ob tain 7 , procure. 


Rock 7 t, stony. 

Branch 7 es, boughs. 

With'er ed, dried; shrunx. 
Trunk, body. 

Pierc 7 ed, bored through. 
Yields, produces. 

Free 7 lt, plentifully, 
i Na 7 ti ves, those born in a place. 
Grate 7 pul, thankful. 

I Good 7 KRaa.VaaflnsHa. 
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THE MILK-GIVER. 


1. The cow is one of the most use- 
ful animals. She supplies us with 
milk, cream, butter, and cheese. 

2. When she is well fattened, her 
flesh is good for food, and her tallow 
is made into candles. 

3. Her hide, when it is tanned, 
makes thick, strong leather. Out of 
this leather, our boots and shoes are 
made. 

4. Her horns are made into combs ; 
and her bones are made into buttons 
and knife-handles. 

5. Her hair is mixed with the mortar, 
that we use to plaster our rooms. 

6. But cows are not the only milk- 
givers. In South America, people ob- 
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tain very rich milk from a tree, called 
the u Cow-tree? 

7. The Cow-tree grows on dry, rocky 
land, where there is no grass, and the 
cow could find no pasture. 

8. The branches and leaves look cLy 

and withered ; but, when the- trank of 
the tree is pierced, rich milk flows 
from it. ’ : . 

9. The tra&girffc most freely in the 
early morning/^rae natives may then 
be seen around it, with their pitchers, 
to obtain the rich milk. 

10. How good and wise is God, 
who provides for the wants of all His 
creatures ! Let us be grateful for His 
goodness, and serve Him with all our 
heart, mind, and strength. 


LESSON XIX 


Or' der, direct. 

In' side, inner part. 

Strong, powerful. 

Spokes, bars of a wheel. 

Gar' den br, one who tills a 
Spread, scatter. [garden. 


Wheel' ed, rolled. 

At tempt', try to do. 
Work' ed, labored. 
Hun"grt, wanting food. 
Gath' er ing, collecting. 
Bek' r pit, admU^. 
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WILLIAM’S WHEEL-BARROW. 

1. William very much wished to 
have a wheel-barrow ; and, as he had 
been a good boy, his father told him 
he might go to the shop, and order 
one to be made. 

2. The man was very busy, and 
could not set about it just then ; so 
William had to wait a few days. At 
last, the wheehbarrow was made, and 
sent home. 

3. It was a very pretty one, indeed. 
The sides were painted green ; the in- 
side was red; and it had 
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iron band round the wheel, to keep 
the spokes together. 

4. William rolled his wheel-barrow 
into the garden, and asked the * gar- 
dener to give him some work to do. 

5. The gardener told him he might 
take his little spade, and put some 
mold into the wheel-barrow, and spread 
it on his flower-bed. 

6. William filled his wheel -barrow 
so full, that he could not move it 
Then the gardener said, “You must 
take out some of the mold, and then 
you can roll it along.” 

7. William took out a part of the 
mold, and then he found he could move 
it along very easily. This taught him 
never to attempt more than he could 
perform. 

8. He wheeled it to his flower-bed, 
and turned the wheel -barrow on its 
side, and the dirt came out 

9. William worked till he was tired 
and hungry. He was glad when the 
bell rang to call him to dinner. 

10. When he came into toe tawse* 
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he said, “ I like my wheel-barrow very 
much, and I have learned a good les- 
son too; besides, I hope I have been 
of some use.” 

11. William also found his wheel- 
barrow very useful in gathering pota- 
toes, turnips, apples, and other kinds 
of fruit. 

12. If all boys would try, like Wil- 
liam, to be useful, they could do many 
things, which would be a benefit to 
others, as well as a pleasure to them- 
selves. 


LESSON XLIL 


Mount' ain, large hill. 

Bot' tom, lowest part. 

Beach' ED, arrived at. 

Sci' ence, knowledge. 

Guam' mar, art of speaking and 
writing correctly. 

Learn' ino, acquiring. 


Use, benefit 
Learn' ed, acquired. 

Built, constructed. [dug. 

Quar' ry, place where stones are 
Hew, cut. 

Prop' er, suitable. 

Cease, stop ; leave off. 


THE WAY TO BECOME WISE. 

1. There are many things to learn, 
before you can become wise ; but you 
should never try to learn more than 
one thing at a time. 
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2. Some little boys and girls think 
that, because they can not learn, in one 
month, as much as their teacher knows, 
they never will be able to do so. 

3. No one can become wise in a 
short time. The wisest men in the 
world, once did not know their letters, 
and could not spell and read a word. 

4. But they began first to learn 
their letters, and then to spell and 
read, and so on, learning one thing at 
a time. 

5. If you were going up a mountain, 
you would not think of trying to step 
from the bottom to the top, at once ; 
but you would move on, step by step, 
till you reached the top. 

6. So you must do, if you would 
climb up the hill, called Science. You 
must first learn to read and spell well, 
then you can learn to write, and can 
study grammar, and many other useful 
things. 

7. Sometimes little boys and girls 

say, “ I do not see the use of learning 
this lesson.” But they wssev 
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say so ; for, if they do not, at first, see 
the use of it, they will when they have 
learned it. 

8. When a large, stone house is to 
be built, some men dig the stones from 
the quarry, and others hew them into 
proper shapes. 

9. Now, if these men should stop 
their work, because they do not know 
where each stone is to be placed in 
the house, it would never be built 

10. So, if you cease trying to learn 
your lessons, because you can not, at 
first, see their use, you will never be- 
come wise. 

11. But, if you are careful, each day 
of your life, to learn something new and 
useful, you will become wise and good, 
and gain the esteem of all. 


LESSON XLTTT. 


Goob-nat 7 UK ED, mild ; kind. 
Right 7 lt, properly. 

Com tides 7 , intrusts. 

Ob 7 deb, direction. 
Beet'-sthak, slice of beef. 

A l though 7 , notwithstanding. 
M*s'*aqm, order sent. 


Quick 7 lt, speedily. 

Re spects 7 , regards. 

Sneak 7 ing, crouching. 

Bee 7 tle, large, heavy mallet. 
Fast 7 bn ed, fixed firmly. 
Gnaw'ed, hit or bitten. 

In stead 7 , \n ol. 
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THE NOBLE DOG. 

1. What a noble-looking dog ! What 
an honest-looking face! How good- 
natured he looks ! With what care he 
carries that basket in his mouth ! 

2. This dog’s name is Fido ; and he 
is rightly named ; for he safely keeps 
any thing that his master confides to 
his care. 

3. His master can send him to the 
meat-market, with a written order for 
a beef-steak or some ponVtarj, 
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will go alone, and bring it home with 
the greatest care. 

4. See, he is now going home with 
some poultry in that large basket, for 
his master’s dinner 1 

5. His honest-looking face does not 
deceive you ; for he never meddles with 
any thing put into the basket, although 
he may be very hungry. 

6. When he is sent on an errand, he 
does not stop by the way, to play with 
other dogs ; but he goes and carries his 
message, and returns again as quickly 
as possible. 

7. Fido is also a very good-natured 
dog. He never snaps and snarls, like 
many smaller dogs, neither will he 
quarrel with the larger ones. 

8. In all these respects, many chil- 
dren might learn very good lessons 
from the conduct of this noble dog. 

9. I will now tell you about another 
dog, that was named Cato. 

10. This dog had been so taught, 
that his master could send him from 
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the field, to the house, for any thing 
he wanted. 

11. One day, his master, who was at 
work about a half a mile from home, 
told Cato to go to the house, and bring 
him the ax. 

12. Cato started off, and, after being 
gone some time, came sneaking back; 
but did not bring the ax. 

13. His master bid him go back and 
get it. Cato went the second time; 
and, after being gone as long as be- 
fore, came back with a large beetle in 
his mouth. 

14. The man then thought the dog 
could not find the ax, and he went him- 
self, and found it fastened in a log. 

15. The dog had gnawed the handle 
from one end to the other, in trying 
to get it out; but it stuck so firmly, 
that he could not do it, and so he 
took the beetle to his master, instead 
of the ax. 

16. Some dogs may be taught to 
do many useful things, if we only take 
pains to teach them. 
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LESSON XLIV. 


For' rst, woods. 

Chop' ping, cutting. 

Speed, haste. 

Find' ing, discovering. 
Jump' ed, leaped. 

Sev' er al, two or more. 
Rais' ed, lifted. 

At a los8 f puzzled. 

Fall' en, prostrated. 

Meet' ing, coming together. 


Glad' ness, joy. 

Treas' ure, valuable things. 
Stay' ing, remaining. 

Anx' ious, solicitous. 
Wel'fare, prosperity. 

A' corn, fruit of the oak. 
Shad'y, sheltered. 

Ig' no rant, uninformed. 
Per'ils, dangers. 

In' fan cy, early childhood. 


THE SQUIRREL'S NEST. 

1. When I was a boy, about nine 
years of age, I went out into the for- 
est, where my father was chopping 
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2. In one of the large, hollow trees, 
which he had cut down, I found a 
squirrel’s nest, with four young ones 
in it. 

3. I took them out of the nest, and 
thought I would take them home for 
my little pets. 

4. But my father told me to put 
them back into the nest, as their 
mother knew how to take care of 
them much better than I did. 

5. I put them into the nest, and then 
went and hid in the bushes, a little 
way off, to see what the mother squir- 
rel would do, when she found her house 
gone. 

6. Soon she came running along, 
with a nut in her mouth, and went, 
with great speed, to the place where 
the old tree had stood. 

7. Finding nothing but a stump, she 
dropped the nut, and went smelling 
all about the ground, and then jumped 
upon the stump to look around. 

8. She ran round the stump several 
times, and seemed to bo m dis- 
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tress. She then raised herself up, on 
her hind legs, as though at a loss to 
know what to do. 

9. At last, she jumped on the fallen 
trunk of the tree, and ran along till 
she came to the hole, where she found 
her little ones all safe, in their little 
warm bed of moss. 

10. What the manner of their meet- 
ing was, no one can tell ; but, no 
doubt, the mother’s heart beat with 
gladness, to find her lost treasure all 
safe. 

11. After staying with them a short 
time, she came out, and ran off through 
the bushes ; but she soon came back 
again, and took one of the young ones 
in her mouth, and carried it into a 
hole in another tree. 

12. She then came back, and took 
the others, one by one, in the same 
way, till she carried them all safely 
into their new home. 

13. The care which this squirrel had 
for the safety of her little family, made 
me feel anxious for their welfare. 

V 
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14. When I drove the cows to the 
pasture, I always went by that tree, 
to see how the young family were get- 
ting along. 

15. In a short time, they were run- 
ning all over the tree, with their care- 
ful mother, eating acorns under the 
shady boughs, quite ignorant of the 
perils they had passed through in 
their infancy. 

16. It is always best to leave the 
little birds and squirrels to the care 
of their own mothers ; for they know 
how to provide for them much better 
than we do. 


LESSON XLV. 

LILT’S HAPPY HOME. 

/! i /Me pit/, ant/ /Me /eye, 

//fa a t /? tn a/eat At) tap, 
^ ant/ iemem/u, a f yetti toot 
e/ttt^, ci yotti ^/*y- 
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Jf. dead a da^p cd*d/, 

njdd ^laton/d euei da*/; 
dde euad cdeepa/ ad/ /de dp ; 
deal/ toad neuei da*/. 


3. Sffot eeelp dome dad /toed 

d//d J£/p 'd da*/; 

@$uf du*/d /de damdene t/\ /de 


tap 


d ad 


du/np *m /de ce/p plane/, 

$4 *n /de eoan/lp ****//, 
daln ad dde, j&om ad/ pea dee # 
^7o d a de//ei cd/dd 


d. %7/en, p pea due m dacd a ^due, 

*jdd d//d ed*/, 

d/ d poaideded /de dutee/ed/ ^deueid 3 
c jd!// dvedf /dapd a*n**/. 
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LESSON XL VI. 


Re quest', entreaty. 

Pil' low, cushion for the head. 
Burn' ino, very hot. 

Plat 7 ino, sporting. 

Fresh, not stale. 

Kind' ness, tenderness. 

Thirst, desire drink. [dead. 
Cof'fin, chest or box for the 
Bit' ter, painful. 


Refus'bd, denied. 
Glad' lt, willingly. 

Pos sess', have ; own. 
Com' fort, consolation. 
Bear, endure. 

Tempt 7 ed, incited. 
Fall'en, dropped. 

Re call', call back. 

For give' ness, pardon. 


THE L^ST REQUEST. 

1. “ Edwin, will you please bring me^ 
a glass of cold water,” said little Fran- 
ces, as she lay on her pillow, with a 
burning fever. 

2. But Edwin kept on playing with 
his top, as though he did not hear her, 
till he quite forgot her request. 

3. After a few minutes, Frances ask- 
ed him once more, for a glass of cold 
water. 

4. Edwin left his play, filled the glass 
with water, which had been standing 
for some time in the pail, and gave it 
to his sister. 

5. But, when she put it to her burn- 
ing’ lips, she turned her bead, and 
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said, “ 0 brother ! please get me some 
fresh and cool from the well.” 

6. “ Why won’t this do ? ” said Ed- 
win, in a fretful tone of voice ; “ I am 
too busy now to go to the well.” 

7. Frances drank the water which 
Edwin brought her; but it was the 
last time she ever called on him for 
any little act of kindness. 

8. Before the sun went down, that 
day, she stood beside the River of Life, 
and drank of its cool waters, never to 
thirst again. 

9. Of all who wept around the coffin 
of little Frances, there was none that 
shed more bitter tears than Edwin, 
who could not forget, that he refused 
the last request of his sister. 

10. Children, are you kind to each 
other; or, are you cross and selfish? 
Remember, the time may come, when 
some of you will be taken away; and 
then, oh, how gladly would you give 
all you possess, to have them back 
again ! 

11. Edwin was a kind-hearted boy, 
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and dearly loved liis little sister. . Slit 
had been sick only a few days, anc 
he did not think she would die so 
soon. But this was no comfort to 
him, when she was gone. 

12. “ Oh mother 1 ” Edwin would say, 
“ if 1 had only brought that cold water 
for Frances, 1 could bear it; but now 
I can never wait on her again.” 

13. Think of this, when you are 
tempted to quarrel, or to be selfish ; 
for, if one of you should die, the rest 
would remember every unkind act, and 
all the bitter words which had fallen 
from your lips; but then it would be 
too late to recall them, — too late to 
ask forgiveness. 


LESSON XL VII. 


Fawn, young doer. 

Squeak' ino, sharp ; shrill. 

A mus' bd, entertained. 

Rock' inq, moving to and fro. 
Re'al, true; genuine. 

Dunn, mute ; silent. 

Grat'i fy, please. 

De light' ed, highly pleased. 


Great' ure living being; 
At tach' ed, united. 
Cer' tain ly, surely. 
Grace' ful, elegant 
Be stow 7 , give. 

At tkn'tion, care. 

Neg lect', omit 

Cut.' TIN ATE, taupcov*. 
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JULIA’S PET FAWN. 


1. Julia Elmer was a lovely girl, and 
her father bought her a beautiful doll, 
for a New-Year’s present. 

2. It was one of those large dolls 
that can open and shut their eyes, and 
make a squeaking noise, like crying. 

3. Julia was highly pleased with the 
doll, and she amused herself, for hours 
at a time, in dressing it, and rocking 
it in a little cradle. 

4. But, after a while, Julia, 
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tired of playing with her doll ; “ for,” 
said she, “ I have to ‘ make believe ’ 
every thing I do with it. 

5. “I wish I had a real , live pet, 
of some kind, — something that can 
bark, pur, or sing. I am tired of 
dumb pets. 

6. “If I had a little dog, or a kit- 
ten, or a rabbit to play with, I should 
take much more pleasure, than I can 
with this doll.” 

7. Julia had a kind father, who loved 
dearly to gratify his daughter in every 
thing that was proper. Hearing her 
make this wish, he brought home a 
beautiful little fawn, and gave it t° 
her for a pet. 

8. Julia was delighted with the geor 
tie little creature ; and the fawn soon 
became as much attached to his little 
mistress, as she was to him. 

9. "When Julia took her hoop, and 
went to roll it in the park, the fawn 
would throw up his head, and bound 
along by her side. 

10. Julia named the fowa. hev “ Little 
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Dear;” “for,” said she, “if he is not 
a little deer , certainly there never was 
one.” 

11. The deer is a very timid crea- 
ture, and, also, very graceful and ele- 
gant in all its movements. 

12. If little girls wish to be graceful 
and elegant, they must not bestow too 
much attention on their person and 
dress, and so neglect to cultivate the 
mind and the heart. 


LESSON XLVm. 


Choose, prefer. [sent. 

Bor' row, take and use by con- 
Gon trive', devise. 

Se' cret, something unknown. 
Us' ino, employing. 


De pend' ed, relied. 

Con ven'ience, accommodation. 
De pend', rely. 

Af front' ed, offended. 

Re bolt' ed, determined. 


THE LOST THIMBLE. 

Mary. I wish you would lend me 
your thimble, Sarah; for I can never 
find mine when I want it. 

Sarah. And why can you not find 
yours, Mary ? 

Mary. I am sure I can not tell ; but 
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if you do not choose to lend me yours, 
I can borrow of somebody else. 

Surah. I am willing to lend it to 
you; but I should like to have you 
tell me why. you always come to me 
to borrow, when you have lost any 
thing ? 

Mary. Because you never lose your 
things, and always know where to find 
them. 

Sarah. And how do you think I al- 
ways know where to find my things ? 

Mary. How can I tell ? If I knew, 
I might sometimes contrive to find 
my own. 

Sarah. I will tell you the secret, if 
you w r ill hear it. I have a set plaoe 
for every thing, and, after I have done 
using a thing, I always put it in its 
proper place, and never leave it to be 
thrown about and lost. 

Mary. I never can find time to put 
my things away; and who wants, as 
soon as she has used a thing, to have 
to run and put it away, as if one’s life 
depended upon it? 
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Sarah. Tour life does not depend 
upon it, Mary ; but your convenience 
does : and let me ask, how much more 
time it will take to put a thing in its 
•proper place, than to hunt after it, 
when it is lost, or to borrow of your 
friends ? 

Mary. Well, Sarah, I will never bor- 
row of you again, you may depend 
upon it. 

Sarah. Why, Mary, you are not af- 
fronted, I hope. 

Mary. No ; but I am ashamed, and am 
resolved, before night, to have a place 
for every thing, and to keep evert thing 

IN ITS PLACE. 


LESSON XLIX. 


Christ' mas-dat, 25th of De- 
cember. 

Vict'uals (vit'tlz), food. 

Aft' br boon, time between 
noon and evening. 

Bound' ed, leaped. 

Sleigh, vehicle on rnnners. 
Jih"glb, rattle; tinkle. 

Cot* tags, small bouse. 


Li v' ed, resided. 
Mer' rt, cheerful. 
Seems, appears. 
Least, smallest. 

Fa' tors, kind acts. 
Re lieve', alleviate. 
Need' t, destitute. 
Pit'y, compassion. 
Giv' eh , bestow^. 
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THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


1. One very pleasant Christmas-day, 
Mr. French asked his daughter Fanny, 
if she would not like to take a sleigh- 
ride with him. 

2. “ Oh, yes ! father,” said Fanny ; “ I 
should like to go and see that poor 
old lady, who came to our house, last 
week, for some cold victuals. She 
must be very poor!” 

3. “Will not some other time do 
just as well to call on her?” said her 
father. “I should like to ride out for 
pleasure, this afternoon.” 

4. “ I suppose it would ” said Fanny ; 
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“but, if yon are willing, I will put up 
a basket of food for her, and we can 
ride round that way, and see how she 
is getting along.” 

5. “Well, Fanny,” said Mr. French, 
“ we will go and see the poor woman ; 
for we must seek the comfort of others , 
as well as our own pleasure.” 

6. By the time the horse and sleigh 
were brought up to the door, Fanny 
had filled her basket with food, and 
was all ready to go with her father, 
and see the poor woman. 

7. Mr. French had a very fleet horse, 
and he made the bells jingle merrily, 
as he bounded along over the little 
hills and valleys. 

8. When they came to the cottage, 
where the poor woman lived, Fanny 
went in, and gave her the food she 
had brought 

9. The woman thanked her for her 
kindness, and said, “I hope you will 
have a merry Christmas and many 
happy New-Tears.” 

10. “Thank you for your kind wish” 

' 9 
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said Fanny, as she came ont, and 
jumped into the sleigh. - -■ 

11. While they were riding home, 
Fanny said, “ I really like to assist that 
poor old lady; for she seems to be so 
thankful for the least favors. 

12. “Although I take pleasure in 
riding, yet it affords me greater pleas- 
ure to relieve the wants of the poor 
and needy.” 

13. “ He that hath pity on the 
poor, lendeth unto the Lord ; and that 
which he hath given, will He pay him 1 
again.” * 


LESSON L. 


Stub' born, willful. 
Mar' red, impaired. 
Hap 7 pi ness, enjoyment. 
Re fuse', decline. 

Caus' ed, produced. 

Se verb', rigid. 

Serf 7 ed, was nsed. 
End' ed, finished. 

Push' ing, crowding. 
Scream 7 ed, cried ont. 


Thor'ough lt, completely. 
Drench 7 ed, wet; soaked. 
Drown 7 ed, suffocated in water. 
Hum 7 bled, abased. 

Prov 7 ed, was found to be. 
Men 7 tion, hint. 

Sub due 7 , conquer. 

Mat 7 ters, affairs. 
Pbin'ciplb, rule of action. 
Tri 7 fles, petty things. 


* Proverbs, 19tb chapter, YlVk vew*. 
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THE STUBBORN GIRL AND THE GOAT. 

1. Maria would have been a very 
;ood girl, had it not been for one 
ault, which sadly marred her happi- 
less : she was stubborn. 

2. All the girls in school said they 
vould like to play with Maria, if she 
vere not so willful. 

3. If she could have every thing 
lone in her own way, she was a very 
ileasant girl to play with; but, if not, 
ihe would refuse to play. 

4. She caused the teacher a great 
leal of trouble ; for, if she was told to 
lo any thing, which she did not wish 
X) do, she would even refuse to obey 
ler teacher. 

5. But Maria was taught a severe 
esson, one day, which, I think, she 
vill not very soon forget. 

6. She had to cross a stream of 
vater, on a narrow plank, which serv- 
id as a foot-bridge ; but just as she 
itepped on one end, a goat jumped 
ipon the other. 
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7. Maria resolved she would not give 1 
lip to the goat ; so they met on the l 
middle of the plank, and stood, a few 
minutes, looking at each other. 

8. The plank was so narrow, that 
the goat could not turn back, and Maria 
would not; so he ended the dispute by 
pushing her into the water, and walk- 
ing quickly over. 

9. She screamed for help ; but, as 
no one heard her, she had to get out 
of ther water the best way she could. 
She was thoroughly drenched, and came 
very near being drowned. 

10. She was very much humbled; 
but it proved a good lesson for Maria ; 
for it cured her of her willful conduct. 

11. After this, when she showed the 
least sign of being stubborn, the mere 
mention of “ The goat on the foot-bridge ” 
would subdue her at once. 

12. Though we should be firm in 
matters of duty and principle, yet we 
should not be stubborn about trifles; 
nor too proud to yield, when we know 
we are in the wrong. 
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LESSON LI. 


Crumbs, small pieces. 
Perch, alight. 

O' pen ed, unclosed. 

En gag' ed, employed. 
Sud'den ly, hastily. 

A larm' ed, terrified. 
Snatch, seize. 

Prey, spoil ; booty. 

Be leas' ed, set free. 
Slight' est, most trifling. 


In' ju ry, hurt ; harm. 

De btroy', kill. 

Ex' er cibe, practice. [self. 
Self-con trol', control of one's 
Con trol', govern. 

Ap'pe tite, desire for food. 

Pas' sions, emotions. 

Re venge', return of injury. 
Thirst' y, desire for drink. 

Re ward', recompense. 


THE CAT AND THE CANARY-BIRD. 


1. A lady had a very pretty canary- 
bird, which was so tame, that she let 
it come out of its cage, and fly round 
the room, to pick up the crumbs of 
bread. 

2. She had, also, a large black cat, 
which she had so trained, that the 
little canary-bird would perch on her 
head, and the cat would ucA fosSoccfo 
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it, in the least. Indeed, they were real 
friends. 

3. One morning, the lady opened the 
door of the cage, and let the bird fly 
and hop about the room, while she 
was engaged in sewing. 

4. The old cat, which lay asleep on 
the rug, suddenly sprung up, seized 
the bird in her mouth, and jumped 
upon the table. 

5. The lady was alarmed for the life 
of her pretty canary, and she started 
from her seat, to snatch the bird from 
the mouth of the cat. 

6. Just at that moment, she saw 
the cause of the cat’s strange conduct 
The door had been left open, and a 
strange cat had just crept into the 
room, and was about to seize the bird 
for her prey. 

7. The lady drove the strange cat 
out of the house, when her own cat 
leaped from the table, and released 
the little canary, without doing it the 
slightest injury. 

8. It was the nature ot txtau&s 
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Q&t to catch and destroy all the strange 
t>irds that came within her reach ; but 
in respect to this little canary, she had 
learned to exercise self-control. 

9. If children do not learn to control 
their appetites and evil passions, they 
will do them much harm. 

10. When they have some nice fruit, 
or any thing which they like, unless 
they control their appetites, they are 
apt to eat too much, and thus injure 
their health. 

11. Sometimes they get angry with 
their little playmates, and seek revenge 
by doing them some injury. 

12. But they should learn to control 
this evil passion. The Bible teaches 
us to love our enemies, and to do good 
to them that hate us. 

13. It says, “ If thine enemy be hun- 
gry, give him bread to eat ; and if he 
be thirsty, give him water to drink : 
for thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his head, and the Lord shall reward 
thee.” * 


* Proverbs, 25th chapter, 2\*t anft 
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LESSON UL 1 

Choice, selection. Blos' sox, bloom. 1 

Fair' t, fancy ; ideal. Car 7 ol ing, singing. 1 

Gold 7 eh, shining, like gold. Gut 7 ter ihg, shining. I 

Boar, fly aloft. Fair, comely ; beantifhl. 1 

Bright, clear ; transparent View, see; behold. I 

Oh 7 lt, merely. Shed 7 dihg, diffusing. 1 

Gut 7 ter, shine ; sparkle. Ev 7 be y-where, in all place*, j 

Spark 7 ling, glittering. Sin cere 7 , honest 

CLARA'S CHOICE. 

1. I would not be a fairy bird, 

With wings of golden hue, 

That can not think, or speak a word, 
Or learn to read, — would you' ? 

2. I would not be a butterfly, 

To soar the bright air through, 
Only to glitter, and to die, 

And live no more, — would you' t 

3. I would not be a rose-bud gay, 

All sparkling in the dew, 

Only to blossom for a day, 

And give out sweet, — would you'? 

4. But, like the birds, I would be free, 

As bright and happy too. 
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Caroling still my note of glee, 

To cheer the world, — wouldn't you't 

5. Or, like the glittering butterfly, 

I would be fair to view, 

And useful too, that every eye 
Might love me, — wouldn't you'? 

6. Or, like the rose, I would be fair, 

And kind and loving too, 
Shedding rich fragrance everywhere 
For others, — wouldn't you'? 

7. But, more than all, I would be good, 

Sincere, and pure, and true ; 

And, as I eat my daily food, 

Grow wiser, — wouldn’t you'? 


LESSON LEX 


Sebv'ant, one who serves. 
Stbal' ino, thieving. 

Whit' mo, any thing written. 
Cab' bt, convey. 

Con cxai/, hide. 

Theft, act of stealing. 
Feign' ino, pretending. 

Db ni'md, refused to own. 


Fi'nal lt, lastly. 

Con clud' bd, decided. 
Con fess' ed, owned. 

Sim' i lab, like. 

Dab' ed, ventured. 

Re veal' ed, made known. 
Be hold' ino, seeing. 

Sb' CEETft, hidden. 
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HOW A SERVANT WAS CURED OF STEALING. 

1. Here we see Herman and Char- 
lotte going home from school, and read- 
ing, in their new book, about the serv- 
ant who was cured of stealing. 

2. The story is this: “An ignorant 
servant, who had never seen any writ- 
ing, was sent by his mistress, to carry 
a letter and some oranges to a lady. 

3. “ On the way, he ate the oranges. 
When he gave the letter to the lady, 
she read it, and then asked him for 
the oranges. 

4. “He, at first, tried, to eoweeaktoa 
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theft, by feigning to be ignorant of 
what she wanted. But she told him 
that the letter said, that his mistress 
had sent her some oranges. 

5. “He denied that any had been 
sent by him. Finally, he concluded 
that the letter had seen him eat the 
fruit, and had revealed the fact. 

6. “ When he was sent again to carry 
a letter and some oranges to the lady, 
he hid the letter under a stone, that 
it might not see him eat the oranges. 

7. “He then took the letter from 
under the stone, and carried it to the 
lady; who, after reading it, asked him 
for the oranges ; when he confessed 
he had eaten them. 

8. “After that, when he was sent on 
a similar errand, he dared not steal; 
for he thought that the letter knew 
and revealed his wicked conduct.” 

9. If any of my young readers should 
ever be tempted to steal, or deceive 
by telling a falsehood, I hope they will 
call to mind the story of this ignorant 
servant. 
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10. Although they would know that 
a letter could not see nor reveal what 
they did, yet they should remember, 
there is One who sees and knows all 
they think or do. 

11. “The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the 
good;” and “He knoweth the secrets 
of the heart.” 


LESSON LIV. 


Mean, in ten 

Thou' sand, ten hundred. 
Con' quer, overcome. 

Re peat', recite. 

War'rior (war'yur), soldier. 
De peat' ed, conquered. 
En'emies, foes. 

O blig' ed, compelled. 

Flee, run away. 


Build' ing, edifice. 

De feat', overthrow. 
Reach' ed, came to. 
Cour'age, resolution. 

Sue cess' pul, prosperous. 
Ex claim' ed, cried out 
Ef'fort, exertion. 

Sue ceed', gain an object 
Pa' tience, calm endurance. 


THE LITTLE CONQUEROR. 

1. “ On, dear ! ” said little Edward, “I 
never can learn this long lesson ; it is 
so hard ! I mean to give it up ! ” 

2. “ Give it up', my son' ? ” said his 
mother. “ Never let it \>e «asA 'OcvA 
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lesson which a thousand other children 
liave learned, shall conquer you." 

3. “Well, mother,” said Edward, “I 
have read this lesson over more than 
twenty times , for the last hour, and still 
I can not repeat it.” 

4. “And yet, my son,” said his 
mother, “you have not tried it one 
half as many times as the little ant 
did to get a kernel of corn into his 
cell.” 

5. “Why, mother,” said Edward, 
“how many times did he try? Please 
tell me the story.” 

6. “The story is this,” said his 
mother : “ Timour was a great war- 
rior ; but he was several times de- 
feated by his enemies, and he was 
obliged to flee from them, and hide 
in an old building. 

7. “He was very much cast down 
by his defeat, and he almost resolved 
that he would never try to conquer 
them again. 

8. “ One day, he saw a little ant 
trying to get a kernel ol eem 
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liis cell, which was nearly at the top I 
of the wall ; but just before he reached 
it, his strength failed, and he fell to the 
floor. 

9. “But the little ant did not give 
it up. He seized hold of the kernel 
of corn, and tried again ; and he fell 
to the floor the second time. 

10. “Thus he went on trying sixty- 
nine times, and fell to the floor as 
many times ; but the seventieth time he 
reached the cell with his prize. 

11. “The conduct of the ant gave 
Timour courage to try again to con- 
quer his enemies ; and he was suc- 
cessful. He never forgot the lesson 
he learned from the little ant.” 

12. “ Good ! for the little ant and the 
warrior too!” exclaimed Edward. “I 
will do by my lesson, as the ant did 
by the kernel of corn : I will not give 
it up : I will yet conquer it.” 

13. After a little effort, he did get 
his lesson. He learned it thoroughly. 
And seldom, after that, did Edward fail 
to conquer his lessons. 
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14. Tis a lesson you should heed, 

Try, try again ; 

If, at first, you don’t succeed, 

Try, try again : 

All that other folks can do, 

Why, with patience, may not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view, — 

Try , try again. 



LESSON LY. 


Ap ply', use or employ. 

A part', at a distance. 

Course, range ; row. 

Pros' trate, flat on the ground. 
Next, nearest. 

Haib'inq, lifting. 


Man kind', human beings. 
Be low 7 , beneath. 

Hat' ed, disliked. 

Re joicb', be glad. 

Mis for' tune, ill-fortune. 
Pro moteT, a&rea&fc. 
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THE BOY AND THE BRICKS. 

1. A boy, hearing his father say, “It 
was a poor rule that would not work 
both ways,” thought, if his father could 
apply this rule to his work, he would 
try it in his play. 

2. So he set up a long row of bricks, 
four or five inches apart, and then he 
tipped over the first brick, which struck 
against the second, and caused it to fall 
against the third, and so on through 
the whole course, until all the bricks 
lay prostrate. 

3. “ Well,” said the boy, “ each brick 
has knocked down his neighbor which 
stood next to him ; but I only tipped 
one. Now I will raise one, and see if 
it will raise all the rest.” But he 
looked in vain to see them rise. 

4. “Here, father,” said the boy, “is 
a poor rule ; for it will not work both 
ways. The bricks knock each other 
down; but they will not raise each 
other up.” 

5. “My son,” said l\ie faXJaet, “ ^our 
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r bricks and mankind are, in some re- 
spects, very much alike. They are 
both made of clay, and are more active 
in knocking each other down, than they 
' are in helping each other up. 

6. “ When men fall, they like to have 
f others fall too ; but when they rise, they 
! like to stand alone, and see others pros- 
. trate, and below them.” 

7. The Bible says, “ The poor is hated 
even of his own neighbor ; but the rich 
hath many friends.” 

8. We should never rejoice at the 
misfortune of others ; but seek to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of our 
fellow-beings. 


LESSON LVL 


Mis 7 chiev ous, doing mischief. 
Mis 7 chief, harm. 

Per haps 7 , it may be. 

Dread 7 fully, terribly. 

Rush 7 ed, moved violently. 
Kick 7 ing, striking with the feet. 
Writhe, twist. 

Pun 7 ish xent, chastisement. 
Ao'ony, extreme ptun . 


Leaf 7 ed, bounded. 

Clap 7 ping, striking together. 
Son 7 row, grief^ or regret. 
Swoll 7 en, swelled. 

Scarce 7 ly, hardly. 

Cox pan 7 ions, associates. 
Right 7 sous, just. 

Re gard 7 eth, valneth. 

Mr * 7 cy, com^sEeasm. 
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THE CRUEL BOY AMD THE HORNET’S NEST. \ 

1. Peter Sprague was a mischievous 

boy, and caused himself and others a •’ 
great deal of trouble. !t 

2. He was a very bright boy ; but s 
he seemed to take more * pleasure in 
doing mischief, than in doing good. 

3. One day, he found a hornet’s nest , 
in some bushes that stood in the edge 
of the pasture, in which some cattle 
and horses were feeding. 

4. Perhaps, you never saw a hor- 
net’s nest. It is made round, like a 
bladder, and hangs on the limb of a 
tree or bush, with a hole at the bot- 
tom, through which the insects pass in 
and out. 

5. Hornets are much larger than th« 
honey-bee. They have powerful stings, 
and fight dreadfully when any one dis- 
turbs their nest. 

6. Peter would often thrust a stick 
into their nest, and then run and hide 
in the thick bushes, where \he hevueta 
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could not find him. In this way, he 
made them very cross. 

7. One day, he took some salt, and 
spread it on the grass, near the hor- 
net’s nest, and then called the cattle 
and horses to lick it up. 

8. As soon as they began to lick 
the salt, Peter threw a club against 
the nest, when the hornets rushed out 
and stung the cattle and horses, in a 
cruel manner. 

9. They ran, bellowing and kicking, 
around -the pasture, as though they 
would kill themselves. This was very 
cruel, and yet it was sport for this 
wicked boy. 

10. But he was justly punished for 
his cruel conduct. He was so pleased 
to see the poor cattle and horses jump 
and writhe with agony, that he leaped 
out of the bushes, clapping his hands, 
and laughing and shouting at a great 
rate. 

11. But his joy was soon turned to 
sorrow; for, some of the hornets, see- 
ing* him coming out of the Vswfchfcfc* fisw 
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at him, and stung his face and neck, 
causing him to cry for pain. 

12. He ran home as fast as he could ; 
but his face was so swollen by the stings 
of the hornets, that he could scarcely 
see for many days. 

13. But Peter did not receive much 
pity from his young companions; for 
they all had heard how he came to 
be stung so badly. 

14. I hope none of my young friends 
who read this story, will ever be as 
cruel as this wicked boy. 

15. “A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast; but the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel.” * 


LESSON LYIL 


Vil'lage, small collection of 
Po' nies, small horses, [houses. 
Pu'pils, students. 

Fail' ed, did not succeed. 

De port', behave. 

Try, endeavor., 

Ap proach' ino, coming near. 
Whis' tle, shrill sound. 


Caw' ter ed, galloped. 
Might, strength. 

Man' age, control. 
Describ'ing, representing. 
In' ci dents, events. 

Trans' pir ed, taken place. 
De' light ful. pleasing. 

I En joy' ed, taken pleasure in. 


* Proverbs, 12th chaplet, \Oth venfc. 
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THE RIDE ON THE PONIES. 


1. Mr. Romer taught a boarding- 
school, in a pleasant village near the 
banks of the Hudson River. 

2. He kept two little ponies, on 
purpose for his pupils to ride out in 
the country, when the weather was 
pleasant. 

3. Mi*. Romer also kept a fine large 
horse for his own use ; and when his 
pupils rode out, he always went with 
them. 

4. If any of the pupils failed in get- 
ting their lessons, or did not deport 
themselves in a proper manner, Mr 
Romer would not allow them to rid 
on his ponies. 

5. As the pupils were all very fon 
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of riding, they seldom failed in their 
lessons, and always tried to behave 
in a proper manner. 

6. This they should try to do, at all 
times ; not merely for the sake of riding 
on the ponies ; but because it will add 
to their real pleasure to do so. 

7. One afternoon, as they were rid- 
ing along near the railroad, they saw 
a train of cars approaching, and Mr. 
Romer told them to turn the next 
corner, and ride up the hill ; “ for,” 
said he, “ I fear your ponies will be 
frightened.” 

8. Soon after they turned the corner, 
the whistle of the engine so frightened 
the ponies, that they cantered up the 
hill with all their might. 

9. But Mr. Romer had taught his 
pupils how to manage them, when 
they became frightened, so that they 
had no fear of being thrown off and 
hurt. 

10. When they came to the top of 

the hill, they turned the ponies around 
to look at the train oi it 
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passed, so that they might not again 
be frightened by it. 

11. Then they rode home; and, after 
tea, they wrote letters to their friends, 
describing the incidents that had trans- 
pired, and the delightful ride they had 
enjoyed. 



LESSON LVHL 


Ge og'ra pht, description of the 
Globe, round body. [earth. 
Earth, globe we inhabit. 

Map, chart. 

Pict'ure, representation. 

Sail 7 ed, passed in a vessel. 
Proof, evidence. 

Shad' ow, shade. 

8ur'facb, external part. 


Mo' tions, movements. 

Re voltes', turns or rolls round 
Caus' es, produces. 

Ap pear', seem. 

Rolls, revolves. 

Op'po site, contrary. 

Di rbc' tion, course ; way. 

Dif' fee ent, unlike. 

{ Sea' 
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A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Susm. Mother, will you please hear 
me recite my lesson? 

Mother. Tes, Susan; bring me your 
book. What is the shape of the earth ? 

Susan. It is round, like a globe or 
ball. 

Mother. How do you know that the 
earth is round? 

Susan. Why, it looks as though it 
were round, on the map. 

Mother. Tes ; but the map is only a 
picture of the earth; and the picture 
may be wrong. 

Susan. Well, the book says the earth 
is round ; for many people have sailed 
around it. 

Mother. Tes ; that is one proof that 
the earth is round; and another is, 
that the shadow of the earth on the 
moon, is round; and if the shadow is 
round, the earth must be round. How 
much of the earth’s surface is land ? 

Susan. About one-fourth is land : the 
rest is water. 
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Mother. Can you tell how far it is 
round the earth? 

Susan. Tes; it is about twenty-five 
thousand miles. 

Mother. Has the earth any motions ? 

Susan. Tes ; it revolves on its axis, 
from west to east, once in twenty-four 
hours, and this causes day and night. 

Mother. How do you know that the 
earth revolves on its axis, from west 
to east, once in twenty-four hours ? 

Susan. Why, the sun, moon, and 
stars, all appear to move from east 
to west; and if the earth rolled round 
from east to west, they would all ap- 
pear to move from west to east. 

Mother. Tes ; as you ride along in a 
rail-car, the trees and houses appear to 
move in an opposite direction from that 
in which you are going. It is just so 
with the sun, moon, and stars. Has 
the earth any other motion? 

Susan. Tes; it revolves around the 
sun, once in a year, which causes the 
different seasons, — Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. 
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LESSON LIX. 


Ti 4 * * 7 nt, small ; little. 

A while 7 , a short time. 
Threw, cast ; flung. 
Case 7 less lt, heedlessly. 
Sound, circle or circuit. 


Stue'dy, stout; hardy. 
Fiesc 7 est, most violent. 

De ft 7 , dare ; brave. 

Up root 7 , tear up ; upturn. 
Hab 7 its, customs ; practices. 


THE BOY AND THE ACORN. 

1. A very little boy once found 
A tiny acorn on the ground ; 

Awhile he held it in his play, 

Then threw it carelessly away. 

2. Winters and summers ran their round, 
And now on that same spot is found 
A sturdy oak, whose branches high, 

The winter’s fiercest storms defy. 

3. The child who threw the acorn there. 
Has been a man this many a year ; 

But though a large, strong man is he, 

He never could uproot that tree. 

4. And so ’tis with our habits strong ; 

They grow, each day, for right or wrong , 

And he who forms them as he should, 

Will see that every one \s gpoA 
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LESSON LX. 


Tbav 7 el ing, journeying. 
North 7 ern, being in the north. 
Coast, shore. 

Mus' cle, small shell-fish. 
Strew 7 ed, scattered. 

Beaks, bills. 

Con tri v 7 ed, devised. 

Ef fect 7 , accomplish. 


Ob'ject, purpose. 
Mode, way; manner. 
Tru 7 ly, really. 
Wor'thy, deserving. 
No 7 tice, attention. 
Break 7 ing, smashing. 
Re mark 7 , observation. 
Ways, means; methods. 


THE CROWS AND THE MUSCLES. 

1. As a man was once traveling 
on the northern coast of Ireland, he 
saw more than a hundred crows, at 
once, trying to break open the shells 
of the muscles that lay strewed along 
the shore. 

2. But finding the shells too hard 
to break with their beaks, they con- 
trived to effect their object in some 
other way. The mode of doing this, 
was truly worthy of notice. 

3. Each of the crows took a muscle 
up in the air, thirty or forty yards high, 
and let it fall on the stones ; and thus, 
by breaking its shell, easily obtained 
its Besh. 
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4. Some children, when thev are told 
to do any thing, will say, “/ can't do 
it ” — even before they have once tried. 
This is a very silly remark, and should 
never again be heard. 

5. One trial more, and the thing, 
perhaps, may be done ; but should this 
fail, it may be done in some other way. 
Never say, “/ can't do it." 

6. The crow that could not open the 
shell with his beak, broke it by a fall, 
and so got the muscle ; and the little 
boy or girl who is told to do any thing, 
should not give it up, till all ways have 
been tried. 


LESSON LXI. 


Pur' chur, buy. 

Germ, seed-bud. 

Pluck' ed, pulled. 

Ug'lt, hateful. 

In spite of in defiance of. 
Thrive, grow ; increase. 

Self' ish ness, self-love. 

Hu mil' i tt , freedom from pride. 
Show'y, gaudy. 


! Vi' o let, dark blue flower. 

1 Van 7 i ty, pride ; self-conceit. 
Hurt' ful, injurious. 

In' dus try, diligence. 

I' dle ness, indolence. 

An" ger, hatred. 

Tem' pers, dispositions. 
Friend' ly, favorable. 

I IS ox' ioEe l Yrot\fra\% 
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THE LITTLE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

1. Arthur and Laura had each a lit- 
tle garden of their own, which had been 
given them by their kind father. 

2. He told them that they must take 
care to pull out all the weeds, and to do 
all they could to make the flower-plants 
grow. 

3. Their father also gave them some 
money, and told them to purchase 
flower-seeds to plant in their garden. 

4. When the little germs began to 
peep out of the ground, Arthur and 
Laura watered them every day; and, 
as the plants grew, they were careful 
to keep them free from weeds and 
insects. 

5. They made a nice gravel- walk 
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around their flower-beds, which they 
kept quite smooth and clean. 

6. Each day, when they came home 
from school, they would run into the 
garden to look at their sweet flowers. 
With all this care, their flower-beds 
looked very pretty. 

7. But the weeds gave them a great 
deal of trouble. For, almost as fast as 
they were plucked up in one place, they 
grew in another. 

8. “ I do not like those ugly, naughty 
weeds,” said Laura to her mother. 
“ They must not grow in my garden : 
I want only sweet flowers to be there.” 

9. “Yes,” said Arthur; “I am sure 
we have tried our best to keep them 
out; but still they will grow in spite 
of all we can do.” 

10. “It is just like some other lit- 
tle gardens,” said their mother, “in 
which I wish to see only sweet flowers 
grow ; but, I am sorry to say, I have 
seen many noxious weeds thrive there, 
though great pains have been taken to 

keep them out. 
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11. “I have often thought I could 
see a few buds ; but they have not 
come into full blossom. And, some- 
times, where I hoped to find a flower, 
I have only plucked a weed.” 

12. “What little gardens do you 
mean, mother?” said Laura. 

13. “They are the gardens of your 
young hearts, my children,” said their 
mother. “You know I have wished 
to see nothing grow there but pleas- 
ant flowers. 

14. “One of these is Kindness ; and 
a very large and pretty plant it is, 
when full-grown ; but the weeds of 
Selfishness too often spring up around 
it, until it is quite covered from my 
view. 

15. “ Humility is a very lovely flower. 
It does not make much show ; for, like 
the sweet violet, it hides itself among 
its own leaves. 

16. “It is a sweet-smelling blossom ; 

but there are tall and showy weeds, 
called Pride and Vanity , YSassos&s. 
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they please some eyes, are very hurt- 
ful to the flowers. 

17. “ Truth is another plant in these 
gardens ; but the hurtful weeds of False- 
hood will come up by its side, and cause 
it soon to wither and die. 

18. “Then there are other flowers, 
known by the names of Industry and 
Peace , which are very beautiful ; but 
the weeds of Idleness and Anger often 
choke the plants, before they are fully 
grown.” 

19. “Oh, mother! now I know what 
you mean,” said Arthur. “ The flowers 
are good tempers and conduct , and the 
weeds are our wicked passions and evil 

ways' 1 

20. “ Tou are right, Arthur ; and you 
and your sister should know, that the 
soil of your hearts is friendly to the 
growth of these hurtful weeds. 

21. “Tou must strive to root out, 
and subdue these noxious weeds ; and 
then I shall see in you those flowers, 
which are the most lovely that can 

be found in the human heart,” 
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. LESSON TiXTL 
is it rout 

1. There is a child', — a boy or girl', — 

Fm sorry it is true', — 

Who doesn't mind when spoken to' : 
Is it' ? — it isn't you ! 

0 no' ! it can't be you ! 

2. I know a child', — a boy or girl', — 

Fm loth to say I do', — 

Who struck a little playmate child' : 
Was it' ? — it wasn't you ! 

1 hope that wasn't you ! 

3. 1 know a child', — a boy or girl', — 

I hope that such are few', — 
Who told a lid l yes; told a lee'! 
Was it' ? — it wasn't you ! 

It can not be ’twas you ! 

4. There is a boy', — I know a boy 4 * * 7 , — 

I can not love him though', — 

Who robs Ike little birdies' nests ; 

Is it'? — it can't be you ! 

That bad boy can't be yowl 
n 
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5. A girl there is', — a girl I knou /, — 
And I could love her too' ; 

But that she is so proud and vain ; 
Is it'? — it can't be you ! 

That surely isn’t you ! 



LESSON LXm. 


Sens' E 8, faculties. [aunt. 

Cods' in, child of an uncle or 
Smell' ed, scented. 

Be hind', in the rear of. 

Sweet' lt, delightfully. 

Blind' fold, hinder from seeing. 


Hand' ker chief, cloth used for 
In tro ducb', lead in. [the face. 
Vi8'itob, one who goes to see 
As' ti clb, commodity, [another. 
Dis cov 7 e by, disclosure. 

De ceiy 7 bd, misled. 


THE FIVE SENSES. 

Edgar. Father, I have heard some 
people say, we have Jvue scme% md. I 
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asked a man what they are, and he 
said he could not tell. I then asked 
my cousin, and he said we have four 
senses, — walking , talking, eating, and 
drinking. Is it so? do tell me. 

Father. You have just been telling 
me how beautiful the country looked, 
covered with snow, as you were riding 
through it, a few days ago; how did 
you find it out? 

Edgar. How did I find it out ? Why, 
father, I saw it with my eyes. 

Father. Could you know any thing, 
if you had no eyes, Edgar ? 

Edgar. I think not, father. I should 
then be, as I feel in the night ; it is 
so dark, that it seems as if there were 
nothing around me. 

Father. Shut your eyes. There ; tell 
me now, is this bench hard or soft ? 

Edgar. The bench is hard, father. 

Father. How do you know that it 
is hard, when your eyes are shut ? 

Edgar. It is true, I can not see it; 
but I know it very well, when I touch 
it 
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Father. You can know something in 
two ways, then, — by sight and touch. 
Now shut your eyes again, and put 
your hands behind you. What is this 
that I have put under your nose? 

Edgar. Why, it is a rose, Father! 

Father. But how do you know it is 
a rose, when you have neither seen 
nor felt it? 

Edgar. Why, I smelled it; nothing 
smells so sweet! Oh, father, there are 
three ways of knowing things, — by see- 
ing , feeling , and smelling ! 

Father. I will now blindfold you with 
this handkerchief, so that you can not 
see, if you wish to. There, do you see 
now? 

Edgar. Indeed, father, I can not see 
any thing. 

Father. Now, put one hand behind 
you, and hold your nose with the 
other, so that you can neither see, feel, 
nor smell. I will now introduce a visi- 
tor to you. Come here, my friend, and 
wish Edgar, good evening. 

Anna. Good evening, YAgra. 
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Edgar. Good evening, Anna. 

Father. Hal how do you know this 
is Anna ? 

Edgar. Because I heard her speak ; 
and do you not think I can tell my 
sister’s voice ? 

Father. Ye ry well; here, then, is a 
new discovery. Now do you know 
how many ways there are of know- 
ing things? 

Edgar. Four, — seeing, feeling, smell- 
ing, and hearing. 

Father. Anna, place your hands over 
Edgar’s ears ; then we shall see if there 
is another way of knowing things. 
Open your mouth. What have I put 
into it? 

Edgar. A piece of candy. 

Father. How do you know that it 
is candy ? 

Edgar. Trust my taste, to be sure, — 
I am quite a judge of that article. 

Father. Your taste has not deceived 
you. But what new way have you found 
of knowing things ? 

JSefyar. By my taste. 
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Father. Now, my son, you have 
found out five means , by which we can 
gain a knowledge of any thing; and 
they are seeing , feeling, smelling, hear- 
ing, and tasting. These are called the 
Five senses. 


LESSON XLIV. 


Ear' ly, in good season. 

Cos' tom brs, purchasers. 
Dealt, traded. [ing. 

Mar' ket-hours, time for trad- 
Peaj/ers, traders. 

Stead' i i,y, constantly. 

De creas' ino, diminishing. 

De fects', faults. 

Dis hon'est, fraudulent. 

Fu' tube, time to come. 


Pur' chas ed, bought. 

Nin'ny, simpleton. 

Earn' ed, gained. 

Prov' ed, was found to be. 
Pros' PBCT8, objects in view. 
De sire', wish. 

Mer' chant, dealer. 

Trust' y, faithful. 

De cid' ed, concluded. 

Con' fi dence, trust ; reliance. 


THE TWO MARKET-BOYS. 

1. Two boys came to a market-town, 
early in the morning, and, spreading 
out their little stands, stood waiting 
for customers. Richard sold melons 
and other fruits, and William dealt in 
oysters and fish. 

2. The market- hours passed along, 
and the little dealers aw, V\\ik 
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ure, their stores steadily decreasing, 
while the money was filling their 
pockets. 

3. The last melon lay on Richard’s 
stand, when a gentleman came along, 
and, placing his hand upon it, said, 
“ What a fine, large melon ! I think 
I must buy it. What do you ask for 
it, my boy ? ” 

4. “That melon is the last I have, 
sir ; and, though it looks very fair, 
there is an unsound spot on the other 
side,” said Richard, turning it over. 

5. “So there is,” said the man. “I 
think I will not take it But,” said 
he, looking at Richard, “is it very 
business-like to point out the defects 
of your fruit to customers?” 

6. “I think it is better than to be 
dishonest, sir,” said Richard. 

7. “ You are right, my boy,” said the 
man ; “ always speak the truth, and you 
will find favor with God and man. You 
have nothing else I wish for, this morn- 
ing ; but I shall not forget your little 
stand in future.” 
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8. The gentleman then passed along 
to William’s stand, and said, “You have 
some very fine-looking oysters, my boy. 
Are they fresh'?” 

9. “ Yes, sir,” said William ; “ they 
were fresh this morning.” The gentle- 
man purchased a peck of oysters, and 
went home. 

10. After the man had gone, William 
turned to Richard, and said, “What a 
ninny you were, to show the gentle- 
man that spot in the melon! Now 
you can take it home for your pains, 
or throw it away. 

11. “How much wiser is he about 
those oysters ? I sold them at the 
same price I did the fresh ones. He 
never would have looked at the melon, 
until he had gone away.” 

12. I would neither tell a lie, nor 
act one, for twice what I have earned 
this morning,” said Richard. “ Besides, 
I shall be richer in the end ; for 1 
have gained a customer, and you have 
lost one.” 

13. And so it proved. *, lev, waxt 
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day, the gentleman bought quite a 
supply of fruit of Richard ; but he 
never spent another penny at William’s 
stand. 

14. The gentleman, finding he could 
get a good article of Richard, always 
bought of him ; and sometimes talked 
a few minutes with him, about his 
future hopes and prospects. 

15. Richard had a great desire to 
be a merchant ; and when the winter 
came, the gentleman wanted a trusty 
boy for his store, and he decided to 
give the place to Richard. 

16. Richard went to live with the 
gentleman; and he steadily won the 
confidence of his employer, till, at 
length, he became one of the partners 
in the firm. 


LESSON LXV. 


Bi quest 7 ed, asked. 
Sleep 7 ing, reposing. 

Ob seby 7 ed, noticed. 

At teh 7 tioh, care ; heed. 
Draw, sketch ; describe. 
Ih 7 taht, young child. 
Bktbmat'md, besought 


lie tend 7 ed, designed. 

Rep be sent 7 , show ; portray 
Ac 7 cu ra ct, correctness. 

Re seic 7 ble, liken. 

Nat 7 u ral, according to nature, 
lx fbot 7 ihg, making better. 

Ex plot 7 , wife \ 


I 
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THE YOUTHFUL PAINTER. 


1. When Benjamin West was a little 
boy, his mother requested him to rock 
the cradle, in which his infant brother 
was sleeping, while she went to visit 
one of her neighbors. 

2. While rocking the cradle, he ob- 
served the child with much attention, 
and was pleased to see it smile in its 
sleep. 

3. Seeing a piece of paper, pen and 
ink, lying on the table, he began to 
draw a picture of the smiling infant. 

4. When his mother came home, he 
entreated her not to rogn 
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liim for taking tlie pen, ink, and pa- 
per; and showed her the picture he 
had made. 

5. His mother knew, at once, what 
the picture was intended to represent. 
She kissed her dutiful boy, and told 
him he had done well. 

6. She was so much pleased with 
his first effort, that she told him he 
might try to draw a picture of some 
flowers that stood in a vase. 

7. He drew them with much accu- 
racy, and painted them so as to re- 
semble, very nearly, the natural flowers. 

8. Thus he went on, improving every 
day, till, at last, he became one of the 
finest painters in the world. 

9. What Benjamin West could do, 
other little boys might do, if they 
would, like him, employ their time to 
some useful purpose. 

10. Children can not pay too much 
attention to the wishes of their pa- 
rents. Mr. West was often heard to 
say, “ My mother’s kiss made me a 
painter” 
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LESSON LXVI. 


Glean 7 er, gatherer. 

Sheaf, bundle. 

Gath 7 er ed, collected. 

In 7 ter est ing, pleasing. 

Fol' low ing, succeeding. 

Vers'es, stanzas. 

Nim'bly, quickly; briskly. 
Sick' le, instrument for reaping. 
Ea' ger ly, earnestly. 


Hast' ens, hurries. 

Grate' ful ly, thankfully. 
Re cei yes', takes ; accepts. 
0 vbr-flow 7 ing, abundant. 
Sub lime', grand ; noble. 
Cost' ly, expensive. 
Ru'bies, precious stones. 
Ear' nest, eager *, ardent. 
Ere, before. 


THE LITTLE GLEANER. 

1. Do you know what this girl has 
on her head'? Yes; it is a sheaf of 
wheat or barley. 
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2. She has been out in the field to 
glean after the reapers. She is a 
gleaner. Do you know what a gleaner 
means? 

3. Yes ; it is one that gathers after the 
reapers . This girl has gathered a large 
sheaf, besides filling her apron with 
what the reapers had left. 

4. Did you ever read about a glean- 
er, by the name of Kuth, who gleaned 
barley, after the reapers, in the fields 
of Boaz'? 

5. If you have not, you can read an 
interesting account of her, in the Book 
of Buth, in the Bible. 

6. Some one who writes for the 
“ Young Reaper ,” a very pretty paper 
for children and youth, has written 
the following beautiful verses, about 
The Little Gleaner : 

7 . Nimbly flies the shining sickle, 

Swiftly drops the golden grain, 
Eagerly the little gleaner 
Hastens o’er the new-movra. 
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8. Patiently she stoops to gather, 

Gratefully her hand receives 
All the busy reaper scatters 
From his over-flowing sheaves. 

9. Little children, there are reapers 

In the harvest-field of time ; 
You may be the happy gleaners 
Of the truths of life sublime. 

10. Dearer they than costly rubies ; 
Purer than the finest gold ; 

Oh, with earnest spirit hasten, 

Ere the days of youth are told ! 


LESSON LNVII. 


Toss, roll and tumble. 
Pranks, freaks ; frolics. 
Dull, stupid ; sluggish. 
No' blest, most honorable. 
Tempt' ed, urged ; enticed. 


Yir'tue, moral goodness. 
Tempt' er, enticcr. 

Pol' lies, foolish acts. 
Throng, press; crowd. 
Ac' tions, deeds. 


“I CAN'T.” 

1. Never say, “ I can’t,” my dear ; 
Never say it. 

When such words as those I hear, 
From the lips of boy or girl, 

Oft they make me doubt and fear : 

Never say U. 
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Boys and girls that nimbly play, 

Never say it. 

They can jump and run away, 

Skip and toss and play their pranks ; 
Even dull ones, when they’re gay, 
Never say it. 

3. Never mind how hard the task, 

Never say it. 

Find some one who knows, and ask, 
Till you have your lesson leam’d j 
Never mind how hard the task j 
Never say it. 

4. Men who do the noblest deeds, 

Never say it. 

He who lacks the strength he needs, 
Tries his best, and ne’er gives o’er, 
Surely will, at last, succeed j 
Never say it. 

5. But, when tempted to do wrong, 

Always say it. 

In your virtue, firm and strong, 

Drive the tempter from your sight ; 
And when follies round you throng, 
Ever say it. 
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6. When good actions call you near, 

Never say it 

Drive away the rising fear, 

Get your strength where good men do. 
All your paths will then be clear, 

And you’ll find a happy year ; 

Never sat it. 



LESSON LXVTEL 


Oc cur', happen. 

Ban' ish, drive away. 

Coun' te nance, face. 

Fa' vor ite, regarded with favor. 
Rath' er, more willingly. 

Hu' mor, temper. 

Form' ed. arranged 
March' inq, moving in order. 
Of'fice, duty. 


Cot' st ant lt, continually. 
Im for' tant, essential. 

De clar' ed, affirmed. 
Vex' ed, provoked. 

Ex act' lt, precisely. 
Skill' ful, dexterous. 
Trust' ed, depended on. 

Re quir' ed, demanded. 
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LEARN TO TOE THE MARK. 

1. Lyman Foster was a quiet little 
boy, with a smiling face, who, at first 
sight, won the esteem of all who knew 
him. 

2. He was a good-natured boy, and 
seldom did any thing occur to banish 
the pleasant smile from his counte- 
nance. 

3. But still he was not a favorite boy 
to play with. Most of the boys at 
school, would rather play with any 
other boy, even though he did some- 
times get out of humor. 

4. One day, Thomas Benton had 
formed a company of little soldiers, 
and he was marching them round the 
square with a great deal of pride. 

5. Lyman Foster wished to join the 
company, and he felt very proud, when 
he was raised to the office of corporal. 

6. But he did not do his duty. 
Captain Benton was constantly find- 
ing fault with him. “ Corporal Fos- 
ter,” he would say, “ why don't you toe 
the mark?" 
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7. Corporal Foster gave a good- 
natured smile ; but did not seem to 
think it important to do what he had 
been told. 

8. This put the captain out of pa- 
tience ; and he declared that he would 
iiot have a man in his company, who 
Would not obey orders : and so the 
company was broken up. 

9. While all the other boys were 
vexed, . Corporal Foster was as cheer- 
ful as ever, and thought it strange, 
that the others did not like to train 
with him. The trouble was, “ he would 
not toe the mark ” 

10. So it was in all their sports. 
The boys did not like to play with 
Corporal Foster ; for he never really 
tried to do any thing exactly as it 
ought to be done. 

11. It has been just so with him 
ever since. Corporal Foster is careless 
still. “ He does not toe the mark ” in any 
thing he attempts to do. 

12. When he went to school, it was 
very seldom he had a %ood lesson. 
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^te went to learn a trade ; but he never 
became a skillful workman. 

13. He never could be trusted to do 
any work that required special care ; be- 
cause he did not learn to “ toe the mark ” 
when he was young. 



LESSON LXIX. 


Kip' bn ing, maturing. 
Pod, seed-case. 

Skill' pul Lr, dexterously. 
Iillf' ing, inner cover. 

Pol' ish ed, made smooth. 
Tight, close; snug. 


Clos'ed, shut; fastened. 
Ex pos' ed, laid open. 

Dis or' der, confusion. 

An' t where, in any place. 
Con de scends', descends. 
Pre" cioxjfcjN&xvsJcta. 
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THE WORKS OF GOD, PERFECT. 

X How neatly all the seeds are laid 
Within the ripening pod ! 

How skillfully they, too, are made ! 

This is the work of God. 

2. The lining is not harsh or rough ; 

But soft and polished well ; 

Each little seed has room enough 
Within its tiny cell. 

3. How very tight the sides are closed 

Against the wind and rain ! 

For, if the seeds were left exposed. 

They would not grow again. 

4. There’s no disorder anywhere 

In what my Father does ; 

He condescends to make with care 
The smallest flower that grows. 

5. Let children who would learn from Him, 

Neat habits seek to gain ; 

Or they will waste much precious time, 
And do their -work in. vain. 
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LESSON LXX. 


Sign, token ; evidence. 
Loth, unwilling. 

Dunce, blockhead. 

Hoard' ing, laying up. 

Mi' ser, covetous person. 
Spend' thrift, prodigal. 

Dis put' ing, contending. 
Quar' rel some, contentious. 
Pas' sion ate, revengeful. 
Filth' y, dirty ; impure. 


Drunk' ard, one who gets drunk. 
Pau' per, poor person. 

0 be' di ent, dutiful. 

Re gard', look upon. 

Pro fane', impious. 

Vul'gar, low; obscene. 

Shun' ned, avoided. 

De spis' ed, scorned. 

Char' ac ter, peculiar qualities. 
Gen' er al, universal. 


SIGNS THAT SELDOM FAIL. 

1. Solomon, the wisest man that ever 
lived, has said, “ Even a child is known 
by his doings, whether his work be pure, 
and whether it be right.” 

2. Boys and girls, even while they 
are very young, often show signs of 
what they are likely to be, when they 
come to be men and women. 

3. When I see a boy who is loth to 
go to school , and who tries to find some 
excuse to stay at home, and to neglect 
his books, I think it is a sign, that he 
will be a dunce. 

4. When I see a boy always saving 
nice things for himself, anA. 
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ing that others should share with him, 
I think it is a sign, that he will become 
a selfish person. 

5. When I see a boy hoarding his 
pennies, and not willing to part with 
them for any good purpose, I think it 
is* a sign, that he will be a miser. 

6. When I see a boy spending all 
his money, as soon as he gets it, I 
think it is a sure sign, that he will be 
a spendthrift. 

7. When I see boys and girls often 
disputing and quarreling with each other, 
I think it is a sign, that they will be- 
come passionate and quarrelsome men 
and women. 

8. When I see a boy smoking cigars, 
or chewing tobacco, I think it is a sign, 
that he will soon be guilty of other filthy 

habits. 

9. When I see a boy willing to take 
strong drink of any kind, I think it is a 
sure sign, that he will become a drunk- 
ard and a pauper. 

10. When I see boys and girls who 
are not obedient to their pareuts, \ 
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regard it as a sign, that they wiU not 
enjoy a long and happy life. 

11. When I hear a boy using profane 
or vulgar language, I think it is a sign, 
that he will be shunned and despised 
by all good persons. 

12. When I see a boy taking from 

his playmates small things that do not 
belong to him, I think it is a sign, that 
he will become a thief , 

13. When I see a boy spending his 
time in idleness, when he should be at 
study or work, I think it is a sign, that 
he will become a lazy man. 

14. These signs I have observed for 
many years ; and, though great changes 
sometimes take place in the character 
of persons, yet as a general rule, these 

SIGNS SELDOM FAIL. 


LESSON LXXL 


Hap' pen ed, chanced. 

Con struct' ino, building. 
Cu'ri ous, ingenious. 

Fab' ric, structure. 
Watch' ed, observed. 
Hith'er, to this place. 
Tbitb'er, to that place . 


When ev'er, at whatever time 
Wba' ry, tired. 

Guess' ed, conjectured. 

Prop' it, benefit. 

What ev' er, all that. 

Pa' tient lt, diligently. 

Tire' sore, NroMnaavn&» 
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THE BOY AND THE ROBIN. 



I. 

A little boy happened, one morning, to see 
A robin constructing her nest on a tree ; 

The fabric so curious she just had begun, 

So he watched her, each day, till the work was all done. 


n. 

Hither and thither, and around and around, 

Now on the branches, and now on the ground, 

The little bird flew ; but, whenever she came, 

She brought something back her new fabric to frame. 


m. 

“ I wonder she never stops even to rest,” 

The little boy thought ; but the robin knew best ; 
And, if she was weary, ’twas not very long, 

Or she could not have sung sue\i a sweaV,, 


i 
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IV. 

The little boy watched her with patience, each day, 
Until she no longer kept flying that way ; 

And then, pretty soon, ah ! what did he see? 

Four little blue eggs in the nest on the tree. 


v. 

The boy did not take them ; but, ah ! by and by, 
There came from the nestlings a weak, tiny cry, — 
Snch sweet little tones he had ne’er before heard, 

And he guessed that they came from a dear little bird. 


vi. 

The boy guessed aright ; for there, by and by, 

The old bird was teaching the young ones to fly ; 

For she knew the cold winter would come, and that they 
To a warm, sunny country, must soon fly away. 


vn. 

The little boy learned, and so may all we, 

A lesson of profit from the bird on the tree : 

He learned that, whatever our hands find to do, 
We must patiently toil till our labor is through. 


vm. 

That little by little, and so every one 
Should toil at his task till his work is all done ; 

And that, though the labor be tiresome and long, 

We can make it quite pleasant by a sweet, cheerful 
song. 

So the little boy acted on this noble plan, 

And he grew up to be a wise and good man. 
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LESSON LXXIL 

A WATER-SONG. 

ADDRESSED TO CHILDREN. 


/ ^acA jAowel AoAAf,<^i 
oAzm/^f cu/i, 

A?/o ca&A Me 4am amA aAiu ; 
AMAe oAtenA yA /Awoetej 
AMAat corned m dAcnoete, 

AAd judt Me eAmA jAt you. 

2. AMAe date do AijMt 
' AMAat pom Me mpAf, 

%t Me 4ouncA Aeawm do AAee, 
na Mam Med Aeamdj 
Me ddeamd, 

AAA%eA jAhu* 'UfdAi cAtonA j&l you. 
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LESSON LXXm. 


With' in, inwardly. 
Fraught, full ; replete. 
Full't, entirely. 
Trust ; confide. 


Dan' ger ous, perilous. 
Serve, worship. 

Heav' bn ly, celestial. 
E tm'bi yt , 
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THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 

1. Father, hear me from above, 

Guard me with Thine arms of love ; 
Keep me safe from every sin, 

Pure without, and pure within, 

Let, oh let no evil word 

From my lips be ever heard ! 

Let, oh let my heart be fraught 
With no vain or idle thought I 
Keep my soul from folly free ; 

Let me fully trust in Thee. 

2. Help me to be kind and true, 

Gentle, pure, and faithful too ; 

Guard me from the tempter’s power; 
Save me in each dangerous hour ; 
Keep me in the path of truth ; 

Let me serve Thee while in youth ; 
And when life’s short dream is o’er, 
Lead me to the heavenly shore, — 
Where all hearts from sin are free. 
Happy through eternity. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 


Out' cry, noise , clamor. 

In dus'tri ous, diligent; busy. 
Im' pu dent, shameless ; saucy. 


Ma te' ri als, substances. 
Leave, consent ; permission. 
Pre par 7 ino, getting ready. 


QUARREL AMONG THE BIRDS. 

1. Look ! why do all the birds fly off 
to that old pear-tree ? How hud they 
are chattering ! Let us go and see what 
is the matter ! 

2. Matter enough there was ! An in- 
dustrious Blue-bird had found a snug 
little place in the hollow ol tbafc 
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pear-tree, and was busy in carrying 
sticks and wool there to make her 
nest. 

3. A Wren saw her at work, and, 
while the Blue-bird was gone to seek 
materials, the busy little body hopped 
in, without as much as saying, “By 
your leave, Mrs. Blue-bird.” 

4. The Wren went to work, as fast 
as she could, to carry in twigs and 
feathers, to build her own nest in the 
snug little bedroom, which the Blue- 
bird was preparing for herself. 

5. When the Blue-bird came back, 
the Wren popped her little head out of 
the hole, and told her she must not 
come in. Oh, what a quarrel they did 
Have 1 

6. At last, the Blue-bird, finding that 
words were wasted on the shameless 
little thief, went and sat on a tree, near 
by, to watch her movements. 

7. After a while, the Wren was hun- 
gry, and wished to go and find some 
dinner. She peeped out, and looked all 
around. But the Blue-hhA, the 
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tree, kept very still, and the Wren 
thought she was far off; so, away she 
flew. 

8. The instant she was gone, the 
Blue-bird went into the house, and 
tossed out all the Wren’s furniture in 
a hurry. You never saw any thing 
done quicker than she did that busi- 
ness ! 

N 

9. When the Wren came back, you 
may be sure they had another quarrel. 
They made such an outcry, that all the 
birds in the neighborhood heard it, and 
went to see what they were doing. 

10. They all agreed that the Wren 
was an impudent little thief. They 
called her all manner of bad names, 
and told her she ought to be ashamed, 
of herself. 

11. This made her very angry, and 
she went off scolding every body, at a 
great rate. They told her not to come 
back into their neighborhood again. 
But she had the last word; of that 
you may be sure. 

12. Jmd (would you believe it?\ the 
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very first time the Blue-bird went to , 
get something to eat, in the Wren went 
with twigs, and began to build her nest 
again. But, while she was gone for 
feathers to line it, the Blue-bird came 
back, and pitched all the bedding out 
of doors. 

13. Then they had a worse battle than* 
ever. But the Wren got into the bed- 
room again, and would not allow the ' 
Blue-bird even to set her foot in her 
own entry. 

14. All the birds in the neighbor- 
hood cried, 11 Shame! shame l” But the 
Wren told them she did not care a 
berry what they said, and they might 
go home and mind their own business. 

15. Thus it seems that even little 
birds as well as little folks, sometimes 
get to quarreling about their rights. 
But children should be careful not to 
do any thing unto others, which they 
would not like to have others do unto 
them. 


Questions. — 1 . What did' the Blue-bird and Wren qnarrel 
about 1 2 . Which had the best right to ihe oeetA 
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LESSON LXXV. 


Sr' CHETS, things unknown. 
Hub, tint ; color. 

Gaud' t, gay ; showy. 

Dil' i gent, industrious. 


Hub' ri ed, hastened. 

Af fairs', business ; concerns. 
Sim' ply, merely. 

Home' ward, towards home. 


SECRETS OF NATURE. 

1. Dear little squirrel ! won’t you tell 
How you can pick a nut so well, 

With no hammer to break the shell'? 
The squirrel answered not at aH, 

But slipped into the old stone-wall. 


2. Beautiful butterfly ! I wish I knew 
Who gave those silken wings to you, 
And painted them with hasA 
18 
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Tis useless to ask the gaudy things 
How they came by their painted wings. 

3. Diligent bee I I must ask you 

How you make cells so neat and true, 
And draw from flowers clear honey 
dew? 

The busy bee buzzed no reply, 

But with his load he hurried by. 

4. God’s little creatures, ev’ry one, 

Know how their own affairs are done, 
And what to seek and what to shun ; 
But they can’t teach us to make a nest; 
Nor could we learn it, do our best. 

5. There’s much that we can never know, 
Of things above and things below ; 
Simply because God wills it so. 

How angels live, there’s none can say; 
Nor how bees homeward find their 

way. 

6. We only know that God above, 

Who formed the eagle and the dove, 
Created all with wisest love ; 

And gave due wisdom unto each, 
Better than all that man. can\&aR?eu 
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LESSON LXXVL 


Pleas' ant, agreeable. 

Dif' fi cult, hard to be done. 
Troub' le some, vexatious. 

Di rect' ed, told ; ordered. 

At tend' ing, giving heed. 


Di rec' tions, orders. 
Er'rand, message. 

Ob serve', heed , notice. 
Heed' less ness, carelessness. 
Seem'eth, appearcth. 


A RIGHT WAY AND, A WRONG WAY. 

1. There is a right way and a wrong 
way of doing things. Now the right 
way is always the easier and the more 
pleasant, while the wrong way is always 
difficult and troublesome. 

2. Besides, when a thing is done 
wrong, it has to be done over again ; 
and it commonly takes longer to do it 
the second time, than it would to do it 
right at first. 

3. When children do not know how 
to do any thing in the best manner, they 
should ask their parents or teachers to 
show them; and when they are told, 
they should attend to what has been 
said, and remember it. 

4. Many a little girl has had to take 
apart all her work and de> 
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again, because she was not careful to 
do it as she had been directed. 

5. And many a little boy, by not at- 
tending to the directions of his teacher, 
has had to rub out his sums, and do 
them over again. 

6. A boy was sent to the store to 
buy some indigo; and, because he did 
not observe what was said, he forgot 
his errand, and bought some starch; 
so he had to go back again for his 
heedlessness. 

7. Another boy was sent to the store 
to buy some pepper and salt. When he 
came there, he had forgotten his errand, 
and bought some powder and shot ; for 
that sounded more like pepper and salt, 
than any thing he could think of. 

8. In human life, there are many 
ways that are wrong , while there is 
only one way that is right. Solomon 
says, “There is a way which seemeth 
right unto a man ; but the end thereof 
are the ways of death.” * 


* Proverbs, 14th. 
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LESSON LXXYII. 


Fierc'est, most violent. 
Pick' et, guard ; sentinel. 
Pro mot' ed, raised in rank. 
Re store', bring back. 


Be moan', lament. 

Ward off, repel; keep off. 
An not', disturb ; molest 
Be cord' ed, written. 


THE LITTLE SOLDIER. 


1. “ Oh, would I were a soldier ! ” 
Cried little Herbert Lee : 

If I were only older , 

How very brave I’d be I 
I’d fear not any danger, 

I’d flee not from the foe ; 

But, where the strife was fiercest, 
There I’d be sure to go. 


2. “ I’d be the boldest picket , 

Nor fear the darkest night; 
Could I but see a traitor, 

How bravely I would fight ! 

I’d nobly do my duty, 

And soon promoted be, — 

Oh, would I were a soldier ! ” 
Sighed little Herbert Lee. 

3. “ But, when Fm grown to manhood. 

This war will all be o’av*., 
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I can not join the struggle 
Our dear flag to restore. 

I may not bleed for freedom, 

That glory’s not for me ; 

My name will not be written. 

The hero , Herbert Lee 1 ” 

4. Then answered Herbert's mother, 

In tender, loving tone, 

“ My darling little Herbert, 

You need not thus bemoan ; 

A noble strife awaits you, 

’Tis even now begun, 

And you may gain the victory , 

If brave and true, my son. 

5. You are a little soldier, 

A picket-guard, my boy, 

To ward off every evil 
That may your soul annoy. 

The noblest of all soldiers 
My little son may be, 

His name in Heaven recorded, 
The hero, Herbert Lee t” 
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LESSON LXXVI3X 


Op por tu 7 ni ty, fit time.. 

Kb sist', oppose. 

Tbmp ta' tion, enticement. 
Her' o ism, bravery ; courage. 
Ex am' ple, pattern. 

Fa' vor ite, one beloved. 
Declin'ed, refused. 


In sist', press ; urge. 

In teg' ri t y, uprightness. 

Sin cer' i ty, honesty ; frank- 
ness. 

Dis grace', dishonor. 

Ap prov' ed, commended. 

Pro tec' tion, defense. 


THE LITTLE HERO. 

1. Can a boy be a hero' t Of course 
he can, if he has courage, and a good 
opportunity to show it. The boy who 
will stand up for the right, stick to the 
truth, resist temptation, and suffer rather 
than do wrong, is a moral Hero. 

2. Here is an example of true hero- 
ism. A little drummer-boy, who had 
become a great favorite with the offi- 
cers, was asked by the captain to drink 
a glass of rum. But he declined, say- 
ing, “/ am a cadet of temperance , and do 
not taste strong drink.” 

3. “But you must take some now,” 
said the captain. “You have been on 
duty all day, beating the drum and 
marching, and now you must not re- 
fuse. I insist upon it,” But still tha 
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boy stood firm, and held fast to his in- 
tegrity. 

4. The captain then turned to the 
major and said, “Our little drummer- 
boy is afraid to drink. He will never 
make a soldier l' 1 

5. “How is this?” said the major, in 
a playful manner. “Do you refuse to 
obey the orders of your captain'?” 

6. “ Sir,” said the boy, “ I have never 
refused to obey the captain’s orders, 
and have always tried to do my duty, 
as a soldier, faithfully ; but I must refuse 
to drink rum; because I know it will 
do me an injury .” 

7. “ Then,” said the major, in a stern 
tone of voice, in order to test his sin- 
cerity, “I command you to take a drink, 
and you know it is death to disobey 
orders ! ” 

8. The little hero, fixing his clear, 
blue eye on the face of the officer, said, 
“Sir, my father died a drunkard; and 
when I entered the army, I promised 
my dear mother, that I would not taste 
a drop of rum, and I mean to keep my 
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promise. I am sorry to disobey your 
Orders, sir; but I would rather suffer 
any thing than disgrace my mother, 
and break my temperance pledge.” 
Was not that boy a hero'? 

9. The officers approved the conduct 
of this noble boy, and told him, that so 
long as he kept that pledge, and per- 
formed his duty faithfully, as a soldier, 
he might expect from them their regard 
and protection. 


LESSON LXXIX. 


Ven' tube bomb, risky ; daring. 
Pee be ver' ing, persistent. 
Jag' qed, rough; rugged. 
Niche, hollow ; cavity. 
Relief', aid; assistance. 
Doom, fate ; destiny. 

A wait', wait for. 


Per' il oub, dangerous. 

Po si"tion, situation. 

Tal' ons, claws. 

Me mo' ri al, remembrancer. 
Ex pos' ed, subjected. 

Pre bery' ed, saved. 

Res'cu ed, delivered. 


THE VENTURESOME BOY. 

1. There was a little boy, by the 
name of Thomas Ettrick, who lived in 
the northern part of Ireland. He was 
a smart, active lad, and his parents 
were very proud and fond of him. 

2. Mr. Ettrick was a \>oov 
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and lived in a small cabin, near the 
sea-shore. He had to get up early, 
every morning, to catch fish, and his 
wife went out to service in the family 
of their landlord. 

3. Thomas was left to take care of 
himself so much, that, when he was 
twelve years old, he was more bold and 
fearless than most boys of his age. 

4. He earned all he could to help the 
family, by doing errands for the neigh- 
bors. He had a warm heart, and was 
so much attached to Peter, their land- 
lord’s son, that he seemed willing to do 
any thing he could to please him. 

5. He had heard Peter say, he wished 
he had' a young eagle, and Thomas said, 
he would try to get one for him. He 
knew where there was a nest of young 
eagles, about half way up a rocky cliff 
%at stood by the sea-shore; but the 
rocks were so steep he could not reach 
them from the water side. 

6. But Thomas was a persevering 
boy, and finally hit upon a plan by 
which he hoped to reach the nest, and 
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get one of the young eagles. So, he 
got a long rope, and started off, with 
some other boys, and went to the top of 
the cliff from the land side. 

7. When he reached the top, Thomas 
tied the rope around his waist, and his 
companions let him down over the 
rocks. When they had lowered him a 
few yards, his courage began to fail ; 
for, nearly two hundred feet below him, 
he could see the waves foaming and 
dashing against the rocks, and he knew, 
if he fell , he would "be 
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8. But he did not give up the 
tempt. He told his companions to \<&t 
him down slowly, lest he should strike 
against the jagged rocks. When about 
half way down the cliff, he saw the nest, 
with three young eagles in it , and he made 
signs to his young friends to stop let- 
ting out the rope. ' 

9. He swung himself into a little 
niche in the rock, close by the nest. 
The young birds made a great outcry, 
and he was afraid the old eagles would 
hear them, and fly to their relief. He 
caught one of the young eagles, and 
then jerked the rope for the boys to 
pull him up ; but no notice was taken 
of it. 

10. He pulled again and again, and 
called aloud to his companions to draw 
him up ; but he received no reply. He 
then gave the rope a hard, sudden jerk, 
which drew it from their hands, and it 
fell on the rocks below him. He was 
struck with horror at the awful doom 
that seemed to await him, and he be- 

gan to be faint and di z&y. 
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11. He could not climb out of the 
place where he stood, without falling; 
and no one could hear his cry for help. 
He had but a narrow foothold, and he 
feared that when 4-he old eagles re- 
turned to their nest, they would sweep 
him off with their strong wings, and 
hurl him upon the rugged rocks below. 

12. He knew his companions would 
run for help ; but, as it was nearly two 
miles to the nearest house, it would 
take them some time to go and re- 
turn, before any help could reach him. 
Every minute seemed an hour; for he 
knew that he could not remain there 
long, unless some one should soon 
come to his assistance. 

13. He knew he had done wrong in 
coming there, without the consent of 
his parents ; and thought that the awful 
death that seemed to await him, was 
but a just judgment for his misconduct. 
He thought, if he could only be saved, 
he would never do wrong again. 

14. He hid his face against the rocks, 
and prayed that God ’wouYd 
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and deliver bim from his perilous posi- 
tion. Suddenly he felt something seize 
him by the shoulder. He thought it 
was the eagle’s talons. But how great 
was his surprise and joy, when he found 
it to be his own father’s hand ! 

15. The boys had given the alarm, 
and Mr. Ettrick and a few of his neigh- 
bors ran to the cliff to rescue the ven- 
turesome boy. With a strong rope, 
Mr. Ettrick was let down in the same 
manner as Thomas had been, till he 
reached the eagle’s nest 

16. He tied the rope around his son’s 
waist, and the men on the top of the 
rock drew him up. Then they let down 
the rope, and Mr. Ettrick was drawn up 
in the same way, bringing two of the 
young eagles with him. 

17. He gave one of the young eagles to 
Peter, and told him to keep it as a me- 
morial of the dangers and hardships, to ' 
which Thomas had exposed himself, in 
order to obtain it for him. 

18. The other he gave to Thomas, 
and told him to keep it as a. wrowml 
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of that kind Providence, who had so 
mercifully preserved his life, and by 
whom he had been rescued from his 
perilous position. 


LESSON LXXX. 

GOING HOME. 

1. “Will you come with me, my pretty 

one'? ” 

I asked a little child', — 

“Will you come with me and gather 
flowers'?” 

She looked on me and smiled ; — 
Then, in a low, sweet, gentle voice, 
She said, “ I can not come, — 

I must not leave this narrow path, 

For I am going home.” 

2. “ But will you not ? ” I asked again, 

“The sun is shining bright, 

And you might twine a lily-wreath 
To carry home at night; 

And I could show you pleasant things, 
If yon would only coma*" 
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But still she answered as before, 

I “ No ; I am going home. 

3. “ I must not loiter on the road, 

For I have far to go ; 

And I should like to reach the door 
Before the sun is low. 

I must not stay ; but will you not — 
Oh, will you not come, too'? 

My home is very beautiful, 

And there is room for you.” 

4. “ I took her little hand in mine ; 

Together we went on ; 

Brighter and brighter o’er our path 
The blessed sunbeams shone. 

At length, we saw the distant towers ; 

But, ere we reached the gate, 

The child outstripped my lingering 
feet, 

Too overjoyed to wait. 

And, as she turned her radiant face 
Once more to bid me come, 

I heard a chorus of glad songs, 

A burst of “ Welcome Home I ” 
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